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As iu successive course tlie seasons rpll. 

So circling pleasures recreate the soul : 

"When genial f pfi.og ^ living wanyttv i>^st<>tlr«,^ ? 

And o'er tii^, ^ear hi*^ Vf^n\$nt pNHutje t^roi^s,; 

No swelUi%ino)idati'>a tides th^gr3i|ud\ , ' 

But .chryslal euYi-ents glide within their bounds ; 

The finD}^ brood Ab^i-jvxti^leit jaunts fttnake^ ' 

Float in the snn,^,n,uc^ sVirs olcng tW^lake ; 

IVhh frequent leap tUev i^^^e X^'i shalkrv MreaiM, 

Their silver coats'reAect the dazzling ^eatais* 

Vovr let the fiiAerr^i^ri Jjii, ioils ^refftr'i, \^' 

Aud arm himsf^ witJi tiytiv'wjit'iry Isharc^ ' 

His hooks» his fox^fl^eyasj/^wiPih cAi^fdl ^e. 

Increase his tackle, and his rod re-tie. , 
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ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC. 



THE credit of this treatise is so fully es- 
tablished by the approbation the former 
editions have met with, that it would be 
quite superfluous to say any thing more in 
its favour. In the present edition, which 
has been revised with the jgreatest atten- 
tion, I have been careful to avoid all new- 
Jangled rules, but have endeavoured^ to 
render those which I have before laid down 

V 

more conspicuous and intelligent. Most 
of the late publications on this pleasing , 
and rational recreation may allure by their 
novelty for a while, but are in general so 
vague and full of error, that, like summer 
insects, pefmnt et imputantury they must 
perish an^ be thought on no more,^ Hoping 
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ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC. 



the present edition will be well received by 
all judicious and discriminating Anglers, I 
shall conclude with observing, 

 Si quid noTisti rectius istis 

Candidus impertt; si non, his utere mecum. 

Or^ '' Better precepts if you can impart. 
Why do— I'll folloiw them with all my heart." 

I AM, 

THE public's 

MOST OBEDIENT 

. HUMBLE SERVANT, 

THOMAS Bt:ST. 

* Tottenhmn Hak^ 1804. 
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CHAP. i. 

A Descripiion of Fithes according to Natural His* 
iory^ with the best Methods of breeding and feeding 
Carpy, 4rc. 
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1%e best Manner of making and chusing Rodsj Linesy 

HookSy Sfc, 

CHAR in. 

7^ general Baits used in AngUngy where foundy 

and how preserved* 

CHAP. IV. 

Of natutal Fl^^JisMngy with a Description of Flies 
' g'ehet4dly uifedy and a choice' Collection of Rules 
and Hints to be observed in Angling, 
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 No.  

Barbel.... 1 % 

Bleak 13 

Bream^Carp 3 

Bream White 9 

Carp 3 

Chub 2 

Dace 12 

Eels Slid £el.pout». . 4 

Flounders •.».>.., 5 
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PART I. 



CHAP. I. 



A DeteHption of Fishes according to Naturai His» 
tonfj with the best Methods of breeding^ feeding^ 

FISHES^ in natural history^ are animals that 
live in the water^ as their proper place of 
abode. Naturalists observe a world of. wisdom 
and design in the structure of fishes, and their 
conformation to the element they reside in». 

Their bodies are clothed and guarded in the 
best manner, with scales or shells, suitable ta 
their respective circumstances, the dangers they 
are exposed to, and the motion and business they 
are to perform. 

The center of gravity is placed in the fittest 
part of the body for swimming, and their shaue 
most commodious for making way through the 
water, and most agreeable to geometrical rules. 

They have several parts peculiar to themselves: 
as fins, to balance and keep them upright ; an air- 
bladder or swim, to . enable them to rise or sink 
to any height or depth of water at plieasure ; 
gills or branchia, whereby they respire as }$»i 
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animals do by. luogs^ tbe tail^ an instrument of 
progressive motion^ which serves to row them 
forward ; eyes peculiarly formed^ to enable them 
to correspond to all the convergencies anid diver- 
gisni:;ies of rays^ which tbe variations of the wsl- 
tery medium^ and the refractions thereof^ may 
occasion^ in which respect they bear a near re- 
semblance to birds* 

Fishes are distinguished! into sea or salt-water 
fish^ pisces marini ; as the whale, herrings macka- 
rel, &c. : river or fresh-water fi^, pisctsfluviales ; 
as the pike^ trout^ &c. : and pond or lake fish ; as 
thie carp^ tench, 8tc. : to which may be added^ 
otl^ers, which abide indifferently in fre^h water or 
^salt; as salmon, shad-fish, &c. 

There is also an amphibious kind, which lives 
indifferently on land or water ; as the castor, ot- 
ter> &c. .V 

. Aristotle> and after him Mr. Willoughby, more 
. acciirately distinguishes fishes into cetaceous^ car- 
tilaginous, aud spinous. 

The cetaceous, called also bellua marina^ have 
lungs, and breathe like quadrupeds : tliey copu- 
late, also like them, and conceive and bring forth 
their.young .alive, which they afterwards suckle 
with, their milk.. 

The cartilaginous are produced fr^m^ large 
.eggs, like bird»> which are also excluded the 
womb like those. of birds. 

The spinous are also oviparous ; hut their eggs 
are smaller, and they have ^in^' up and down 
: their flesh to strengthen it. 

Willoughby thinks it would be yet more pro- 
per .to divide fishes into such as breathe with 
lungs and snch as brieathe. with gills ; and then to 
fukSimde those thai breathe, with gills, not into 
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cartilaginous and spinoui^ but into viviparoof 
^id oviparous. 

The viviparous, that breathe with gills, he sub- 
divides into long ; )such as the gaki and eanes, or 
sharks and dog«fisb: and broad; such as tlie 
pastinaca, raja, &c. : the subdivisions of each 
whereof, he gives in his chapter of cartilaginous 
fishes in general. 

The oviparous, that breathe with gills, are the 

piost numerous ; and these he subdivides, into 

such as are what we usually call flat fish, and 

such as swiip with their backs upright^ or at right 

^angles with the horizon. 

The plain, or flat fish., called usually plani spi^ 
nasif are either quadrati, as the romhi and pasr 
^ereSf or those of the turbot or fiounder kind. ; or 
^ongiusculh as the sola, or sole^nd. 

Such as swim with their backs erect are either 
long and smooth, and without scaleis, as the eel- 
kind, or shorter and less smooth ; and these have 
either but one pair of fins at their gills, which ar^ 
called &rbes and congeneres^ or else another pair 
of fins also on their bellies : the latter he sub- 
divides into two kiads — 1st, such as have no 
prickly fins on their backs, but soft and flexible 
ones ; 2nd> such as have prickly fins on their 
backs. 

Those fishes which have only soft and flexible 
fins on their backs may be divided into such as 
have three, two, or but one single fin there. 

No fish but the aselli have three fins on their 
backs. 

Fishes with two fins on their backs ore either 
the truttaceous, trout^kind; or the gobionites, 
loche QT gudgeon kind* 

Fishes with but one soft back-fin are of ihto 
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sorts.. The first fcas one Jong continued fin 
from head to tail^ as the hipparus of Rondel^tii!isi 
8cc: 

The fins of the second are but short, and placed 
just in the middle of their b^ck : and these are 
either wiartne, as the herring-kiud ; or fiuviatile, 
as those we call leather-mouthed fishes, such as 
carp, tench, 8lc. 

Fishes with prickly fins on their backs are of 
two kinds t isuch as have two prickly fin»on their 
backs, and in these the interior radii of their fins 
are always prickly ; Snd, such a» have but one 
prickly fin tnere. 

The English fishes that we have in our ponds, 
rivers, &c. are as follow r 1. CyprinuSy the Carp*. 
2. Tinea, the Terichi 3. Cyprinus latus, the 
Bream .or Sruma. 4. Offm Germanorum^ the 
Rndd, Oefve, or Nersling. -5. Capito seu Cc- 
phalus, the Chubb or Ghevin. 6. Barbiis,' the 
Barbel. 7. Leucissus, the Dace or Dare. 8; Bii- 
tihs seu RubelliOf tbe Roach. 9- Albumus, the 
Bleak or Bley. 10. Gobimfluviatilisy the Gud- 
geon. 11-. Gobitesjluviatilis barbatula, the Loche 
or Loach; 1^. Varius, seuPhoxinm lavis, the 
Pink or Minnow. 

These twelve- are called M«rZa^s^omf, or lea- 
ther-mouthed fishes, because they have no teeth 
in their jaws, but only deep down in their mouths. 
^To' proceed. 13. Passer Jluviatilis sive amphi- 
bious ^ the Flounder. 14. jinguilla, the Eel. 
\5. Gobio jluviatilisy the Bull-bead or Miller's 
Thumb. , 16. ThymalluSy the Gragling, Gray- 
ling, or Umber. 17. SalmOy the Salmon. 18. 
^Truttajluviatilis duum generum, the Trout, I9, 
Albula Salmoni similis, the Guinniad. 23. Trufta 
Salmanata, the Salmon-Trout. 0,1. Trut4» La- 
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cusiriSy the Scurf or. BuH-Trout. 22. Vmbla 
winor Ge$n, the Red Chan or Welsh Torgoch. 

- 123. Carpio lacm Benacij the GuiU or Gilt Gharr. 
24. Lucius, the Pike or Pickerel. 25. Perca 

Jlwdatilu minor seu aurata, the RuiF. 26. Pisdis 
aculeaius. vulgaris seu pungitius Albertiy tlie 
Coinmon Priclcle-back^ Sharpling^ or Banstickle. 
S7. Pisci% aculeatus minor, the Lesser Prickle- 
back. 28. Perca ftuviat His, the Perch, 

The share of life which some fish possess is 
worthy the notice of every curioi'.s angler. The 
eel^ being cut in pieces, maintains life and' mo- 
tion for several hours. * A carp will move vigo- 
roosly some time after the intestines are taken 
out^of its body ; but I shall say more on several 
of these heads in treating of each particular spe- 
cies of fish. 

Fish, considerf^d as a food, make a consider- 
able addition to the furniture of the table ; atid 
the breeding, feeding, &c. thereof, is a peculiar 
art, and very necessary, for the sake of economy, 
that every country eentleman should know some- 
thing of the method. To this relate the ponds, 
stews, &c. which, shall be described in their pro- 
per places. 

It may not be here unacceptable to give the 
reader some general rules on the subject. 

RULE I. 
TOR BREEDING FISBES. 

The quality of the pond, water, &c. proper to 
this end, is scarcely determinable by any certain 
symptom or rule ; for some very promisi fig ponds 
^o- not prove serviceable that way. One of the 
best indications of a breeding pond is, when there 
is a good store of rushes and grazing about it> 
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wkb graveUy shoals^ such as horse-ponds usuallj 
have ; so that when a water takes thns to breed- 
ings ,with a few milters and spawners^ two or 
three of each^ a whole country may be stocked 
in a short time. Eels and perches are of a veiy 
good- use to keep down the stock of fish ; for they 
prev much upon the spawn and fry of bred fish^ 
and will probably destroy the superfluity of them. 
, As for pikes, tenches, roaches, perches, &c. they 
are observed to breed almost in any waters, and 
very numerously ; but eels never breed in stand- 
ing waters that are without springs, and in such 
are neither found, nor increase by putting in; 
yet where springs are they are never wanting, 
though not put in : and, what is most strange of 
all, no person ever saw in an eel the least token 
of propagation, either by milt or spawn ,• so that, 
whether they breed at all, and how they are pro- 
duced, are propositions equally mysterious^ and 
jiever yet clearly resolved. 

RULE II. 

FOR TEEDIN6 FISHES, 

Observe the following remarks : — I. In a stew 
thirty or forty carps may be kept from October 
to March, without feeding ; and by fishing with 
trammels or ilews, in March or April, you may 
take from your great waters to recruit your stews : 
but you must not fail to feed all the summer, 
from March to October again, as constantly as 
cropped chickens are fed ; and it will prove pro- 
fitable. ' 

2. ITie constancy and regularity of serving the 
fish, conduce very much to their eating well and 
thriving. 
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. 3. Any sort of grain boiled is good -to feed 
with^ especially peas and malt coarse ^ound. 
The grains after brewing, while sweet and fresh,, 
i^re very proper ; but one busheUof malt, not, 
brewed, will go as far as two of grains. Chippings 
of bread and orts of a table, steeped in tap^arop- 
pings of sUrong beer or ale, are excellent food for 
carp. Of these, the quantity of two quarts to 
thirty carps is sufficient ; and so fed ipornifig and 
ev6ning is better than once a day only. . 

There is a sort of food for fishes that m*ay be 
called accidental, and is no less improving than 
the Jbest that can be prorvided ; and this is when 
the pools happen to receive the waste of- com- 
mons whei*e sheep have pasture : the water is 
enriched by the soil, and will feed a miich greater 
number of carp than it otherwise would do; and 
further, the dung that falls from cattle standing 
. in the water, in hot weather, is also a very great 
nourishment to iish. 

The best food to raise pikes to an extraordinary , 
81256 or fatness is eels ; and without them it is not 
to be done, but in a long time : setting these 
asidC) small perches are the best meat. Breams 
put into a pike-pond breed^exeeedingly, and are 
fit to maintain pikes, who will take care they do 
not increase over, much* The numexous fry of 
roaches, and other small fish, which come from 
. the greater pools into the pike-^uaiters,.will like- 
wise be good diet for them. Pikes in ,^11 streams, 
and carp in alk hungry springing waters, being 
fed at certain times, will come up, and take their 
meat almost from your hand, -  

The best feeding-place is towards the mputh of 
the pond, at the depth pf about half a 3^ard ; for 
by that means the deep will be kept ckaa and 
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neat. The meat thrown into the water, without 
other trouble, will be picked up by the fishes, and 
nothing be lost : yet there are several devices for 
giving tbem £000^ especially peas ; as a square 
board let down with the peas upon it. 

Where fishes are fed in large pools or ponds, 
when their numbers are great, malt boiled, or 
fresh grains, is the best food. Thus carp may be 
fed and raised like capons, and tenches will feed 
as well; but perches are not for a stew in feeding 
time. 

As to the benefits that redound from keeping 
fish, besides furnishing the table and raising mo- 
ney, your land will be improved, so as to be really 
wortn and yield more this way than by any other 
employ whatsoever: for suppose a meadow of 
two pounds per acre; four acres in pond will 
return every year a.thousand fed carps, from the 
least size to fourteen or fifteen inches long, be- 
sides pikes, perches, tenches, and other fry. The 
, carps are saleable, and will bring sixpence, nine- 
pence, and perhaps one shilling each, amounting 
in all to twenty-five pounds, which is six pounds 
five shillings per acre. 

You sliould make choice of such a place for 

your pond, that it may be refreshed with a little 

• rill, or with rain water running or falling into it ; 

by so doing fish are both more inclined to breed, 

and are refreshed and fed the better. 

There are many circumstances that conduce 
much to the feeding of pikes, perches, chubs, 
carps, roaches, daces, and breams, particularly 
conveniency of harbour; for those fish that lie 
amongst weeds and boggy places are ,the fattest, 
though not the sweetest. In these kind of places 
they are secured frpm the assaults of their nume* 
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rous enemies, and enjoy a more safe and con- 
tented repose^ rest and quietness being as natural 
and helpful to their feeding as to other creatures. 
Some waters are more nourishing than others : 
a thick kind^ if it is not foul or muddy, is of a ' 
better consistency, and thie parts better disposed 
and qualified for nutrition, than those of a more 
thin and rarified substance. No element that is 
pure and without mixture is well adapted for 
nourishment, neither can fishes live by pure wa- 
ter, respiration, or sucking in those slender par- 
ticles of their beloved element alone, without the 
concurrence and assistance of some grosser and* 
terrene qualities, which are intermingled with ' 
those liquid bodies. 

Having mentioned that fishes are exposed to 
numerous enemies, I shall conclude this' chapter 
by giving the reader a poetical enumeratioQ of 
them. 

• 

A thonsaiid foes the finny people chace. 

Nor are they safe from their own kindred raice : 

The pike, feU tyrant of the liquid plain, ' 

With ravenotts waste devours his fellow train ; 

Yet, howsoever with rafing famine pined. 

The tench he spares, a salutary kind. 

Hence too the perch, a like voracious brood. 

Forbears to make this generous race his food I 

Though on the codunon drove no bound he fin^, • 

But spreads unmeasured waste o'er all the kinds. 

Nor less the greedy trout and glutless eel 

Incessant woes and dire destruction deal. 

The lurking water-rat in caverns pireys,' 

And in the weeds ttie wily otter slays. 

The gliasUy newt in muddy streams annoys. 

And in swift floods the felly snake desta^ys. 

Toads for the shoaling fry forsake the lawn. 

And croaking frogs devour the tender spawn. 

Neitlier the 'habitants of land^iof air 

(So sure their doom) the fishy numbers spare ! 

The swan,'fair regent of the silver tide, 

Tlieir nutlui dcstlioys and spreads their ruin wide : 

C 2 
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The dock her off^rii^ to the river leafds. 
And on the destined fry insatiate feeds : 
On fatal wings the poaneing bitteni soars. 
And wafis her prey from the defenceless shores : 
The watchful halcyons to the reeds repair, , 
And from their haunts the scaly captives bear : 
* Sharp her*ns and cormorants too their tribes oppress, 
A haram'd race, peeidiar in distress : 
Nor can the muse ennmerate their foes. 
Such is their fhte» so various are their woes. 
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The hfiH Manner of making and chusing Rodi^ 

Idnes^ Hgoksy ifc. 



THE besil; time to provide stocks is in the win- 
ter solstice, when the trees have shed their 
leaves, and the sap is in their roots ; for after Ja- 
nuary the sap ascends a^ain into the trunk and 
branches, at which time it is improper to gather 
stocks or tops. As for the stocks, they should be 
lower grown, and the tops the best rush ground 
shoots that can be. got ; not knotty, but propor- 
tionable and slender, for if otherwise they will 
never cast nor strike so well, and the line, by rea- 
son of their unplia^leness5 must be much endan- 
gered. Now when both stock and top are gather- 
ed in one season, and as straight as possible to be 
got, bathe them over a gentle fire, and never use 
them till they ape well seasoned, which will be in 
one year and four month, but longer keeping 
them will make them better : and for preserving 
them when made into roiis, both from rotting and 
being worm-eaten, rub' thero. over thrice a year 
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with sallad 6r linseed oil ; if they are bored^ pour 
in either of the oils, and let them soak therewith 
for twenty-four hours, then pour it out again^^^and 
it will preserve them from the least injury. In 
general the length of the rod is to be determined 
by the breadth of the river yqu angle in ; but a 
long rod is always of more use than one too shorty 
provided it is^ truly made : one of about five yards 
and a half long you- will experimentally find to 
be qaite suflBcient?. When you have taken your 
i^locKs and tops from the place that you put thein 
in for seasoning (where they must have remained 
sixteen months at least), match them together in 
just proportion, and let the rod consist of five or 
six pieces; if you ferrule it, observe that they fit 
witn the greatest nicety, and in such a manner as 
when put all together they may pot wriggle in 
the least, but he in proportion and strength a^ if 
the whole rod were but one piece. If you bind 
them together, it must be with thread strongly 
waxed, having first cut the pieces with a slope or 
slant that they may join each other with the 
greatest exactness, and ' then spread a thin layer 
of shoemaker's wax over the sljints, or a glue 
which I ha^e set down in the arcana for the an- 
gler*s use : afterwards you must cut about six 
inches off the top of the rod, and in its place whip 
on a smooth, round, and taper piece of whalebone, 
and at the top of that a strong loop of horse-hair: 
then the whole will be contpleted, and thus made 
will always ply with a true bent to the hand. 
Vour fly-rods may be made in the same manner ; 
but note, must be much more pliatit than the 
others, and more taper from stock to top. It is 
of service to them to lay by some time before you. 
use them. 

e 3. 
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Your top for the running line must be always 
gentle^ that the fisb may the mose insensiBly run 
away with the bait^ and not be checked by its 
being too stiff. 

For all fishes that bite tenderly> a rod made of 
-cane^ reed^ or bamboo, is the best, only be care- 
ful when you cliuse such a one, that it will strike 
well, and that the medium between the ferrule and 
the joint that goes in is not cut too fine ; for if it 
is/ when you strike a good fish, it is ten to one 
you will lose some part of your rod, your line, and 
of course the fisb; a misfortuYie that has often 
happened to me, before I was acquainted with 
the above rule. 

A general rod is one which serves for trolling, 
dibbing, and the ground : for the former purpose 
small brass rings must be whipped all the tvay up 
it, at about a foot distance, for the trolling-line to 
run through ; it may likewise be bored in the 
stock to hold the tops you are not using. That 
which y>ou use for the troll must be strong, and 
have a ring on the top whipped on with apiece of 
quill to prevent the line being cut, when the vo- 
racious pike runs off with your bait to his hold ; 
one of the others must not be so stiff, which will 
serve for carps, tenches, &c. ; and the other fine 
and elastic for dace and roach fishing. These 
kind of rods, which are called bag-rods, and so 
up in a small compass, are to be had ,at all the 
fishing-tackle shops in London, more particularly 
in Crooked-lane, near the Monument ; Fleet- 
street ; Bell-yard; also an excellent shop facing 
Southam pton-street,* Strand. 

jlngling-ldne. To make this line, >first note, 
that you are to take care that your hair be round 
and clear, and &ee from galls, scales, or frets ; 
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.for . a welUcbosen, even, clear, round hair, of a 
kind of glass-eolour, will prove as strong as three 
uneven sc^abby hairs : then put them in water 
for a quarter of an hour, when made into lengths, 
and you will thereby find which of them shrink ; 
then twist them over again. Some in the twisting 
intermingle silk, which is erroneous ; yet a line 
of all silk may do pretty well, thougn I prefer 
hair in every mode of angling, except trolling, 
iand then a silk line is best. Now the best colours 
for lines are sorrel, white, and grey ; the two last 
colours for clear waters, and the first for muddy 
waters : neither is the pale watery green despi** 
cable, which is made thus : • put a pint of strong 
alum-^ater, lialf a pound of soot, a sm^U quan- 
tity of juice of waluut-leaves, into a pipkin, boil 
tbem about half an hour, then take it off the fire, 
and when it is cold steep your .hair in it ; or else 
boil a handful of marygold-flowers, with a quart 
of alum-water, till a yellow scum arises, then take 
half a pound of green copperas, with as much 
verdigris, and beat them together to a fine pow- 
der, and put them and the hair into the alum-wa- 
ter, and let them lie in, it t^n hours or more, then 
take them out and let them dry. Hair is made 
bjrowp by steeping it in salt and ale. The best way 
of forming the hair into lines is with a new-in- 
vented engine, to be bought at any of the shops, 
and is to be used thus. To twist links with thisen- 
gine> takeas ioaany hairs as you intend each shall, 
consist of, and dividing them into thiee parts, tie 
each parcel to a bit of fine twine, about six inches 
long, doubled, and put through the hooks which 
impend from the machine : then take a piece of 
lead, of a conical figure, two inches high and two 
in diameter at the base> with a hook at the ape^ 
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or point ; tie your three parcels of hair into one 
knot, and to this, by the nook, bang the weight. 

Lastly, take a commofi bottle-cork, and into 
the sides, at equal distances, cut three grooves ; 
and placing it so' as to receive each division of 
hairs, begin to twist. You will then find the links' 
twist with great evenness at the lead : as it grows 
tighter, shift the cork a little upwards, and when 
the whole is sufficiently twisted, take out the cork, 
and tie the links into a knot ; and so proceed till 
you have twisted links sufficient for your line, ob- 
serving to lessen the number of hairs indach link, 
in such proportion that the line may be taper. 

Never strain your hairs before they afe made 
into a line, if you do they will shrink when used. 

Your links tnus prepared, tie them together into 
a water-knot ; then cut off the short ends, about 
9 straw's breadth from the knot, and then whip 
$ome, waxed silk about the knots, which is much 
better than inclosing them with wax. 

Never, either at ground or fly angling, fix any 
hooks to a line that consists of more than three or 
•four links at the most ; but always niake a small 
loop at the top and bottom of your line : the use of 
the one is to fasten it to your rod, and of the other 
to affix or remove your armed hooks. The line 
should always be leaded according to the rapidity 
or quietness of the river you angle in ; thiereforc, 
as nearly as- you can guess, always lead it in such 
manner as will sink the bait to the bottom, and 
permit its motion, without any violent jogging on 
the ground. Carry the top ot*your rod even with 
your hand, beginning at the head of the stream, 
and letting the bait run downwards, as far as the 
rod and line will pejmit, the lead dragging and 
rolling on the gronnd. No more of the tine mudt 
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be in the w^otex than will permit the lead Ip touch 
the bottoHi ; for you are to keep the line as straight 
as possible^ yet so as not to raise the lead from the 
bottom. When you have a bite, you may per- 
ceive it by your hand and the point of your rod 
pjxd line : xh^n strike gentjy and upwards, if you 
cannot tell which way the fish's head lies ; but if 
you can, the contraiy way from where.it does; 
first allowing the fish, by a little slackening the 
line>. ^ small tini^ to pouch the bait. This is 
called angling by hand, and is very killing for 
trout, grayling, &c. , 

I shall treat oi Float-fishing under jthe descrip- 
tion of each fish. , 

Afk for your Fi^ing-hooJ^p ^y ought to be 
inade of the best*teinpered steel wire, longisb in 
the shank, and somewhat thick in the circumfe- 
rence, the. point even and straight; let the bend- 
ing be in the sjbank. For setting on the hook, or 
more scientifically speakingt, arming it, use strong 
but small silk» slightly waxed with shoemaker's 
wax ; and lay the hair on the inside of the hook, 
for if it be on the outdide the silk will fret and 
•cut it asunder. There are several si^es of hooks, 
, large ones and small ones, made according to the 
fishes they are designed to take, which, when I 
come to treat of the difiierent fish, the number of 
the hook proper for each will be fully expressed. 
Ford and Kirby's hooks are excellent ones, but 
the be^t >I ever had were from Red-bridge in 
Hampshire. 

Floats, for angling, are of divers kinds : some 

made of Mjiscovy-duck-quills, which are the best 

for slow waters ; but for strong ^streams, sound 

cork, without flaws pr holes, bored through with 

^ a hot iron, into which is put a quill of fit pro- 
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portion, is preferable: pare the cork to a pjra 
midal form, grind it smpoth with a puaiice'Stoiie, 
then colour it according to your fancy. Floats^ 
\irhether quill or cork, must be poised with shst 
when on the line, as to make them cock ; that i^ 
stand perpendicular in the water, that the least 
nibble or bite may be apparent. 

When a float is split or bruised, there is no re- 
medy for the mischance but getting a new one; 
but you may save the plug, and it will serve for 
another. But if the water gets in hi the top of 
your float, a little sealing-wax will prevent it ; if 
the plug of your float is loose/ pull it out, and 
fasten it witn the following cements. 

. Take bees-wax bruised small, chalk scraped fine, 
and black rosin powdered, of each an equal quan- 
tity ; -melt them m a spoon, or any small tin ves- 
sel, and see that they are well mixed : or take 
brick-dust sifted very fine, and common rosiii, pul- 
verised ;' put one ps^rt of brick-dust to two parts of 
rosin, and melt them as before directed : dip your 
plug in either of these, and put your float imnie- 
diateJy upon it. When you join two floats toge- 
ther, let the plug be a little thicker in the middle 
than at the ends, which, ends are to go ilito the 
quills ; dip one end into the cement, and put one 
quill upon it : then do the like by the other, and 
you have a double float : or you may make it by 
dipping the ends of both quills> when .prepared, 
in the cement, and. fixing them together, whick, 
when the cement is cold, will be very strong. 

. To dye quills red, which for still waters arebet- 
ier than any other floats, take what quantity you 
please of urine, and put in it as much powder of 
Brazil wood as will make it redden a piece o£ , 
white paper ; then take some clean wateF> into 
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CBELLy OR TBEACBET^ 

Found in a garden or church-yard late in a sum- 
mer's evening, with a lanthorn. When the sum- 
mer proves a very dry '^one, they may be forced 
out of their holes with the liquor produced bj 
bruising walnut-tree-leaves in water. The best of 
these are those which- have a red head^ a streak 
down the back, and a broad tail, from which they 
derive the name of squirrcUtaik. 

This is a principal worm for salmon^ cfaub^ 
trout, barbel, and eels of the largest size. 

BRANDLINGS^ OILT^TAILSy AND RED'WORXSj 

Found in old dunghills, rotten earth, cows' dting, 
hogs' dung ; but the best are those to be met with 
in tanners,' bark after it is thrown by. 

These, especially the two first, are for trout, 
graylifig, salmon-smelts, gudgeon, perch, tench, 
and bream : the three last take the red-worm, 
well-scoured, exceedingly well. 

MARSH OR MEADOWmWOBMS^ 

Found in marshy ground or the fertile banks of 
rivers, are a little blueish, require more scouring 
than the brandling or gilt-tail, and are taken from 
Candlemas to Michaelmas. 

This is a choice worm in March, April, and 
§epte.mber, for trouts, salmon-smelts, gudgeon, 

grayling, flounder^ bream^ and perch. 

/ '  

TAG'TAJLj 

Found in marled lands, or meadows after a 
shower of rain, or early in the morning in March 
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or Aprils if the weather is mild and temperate/ 
And IS a most excellent bait» 

This is an excellent bait for a trout, if you an- 
gle with it whilst the water is discoloured by raip. 

BOW to SC^UR jiND J^RES^RFB WORMS. 

Get a quantity of moss, the best is that which 
IS soft and white, and grows on heaths, but as this 
is scarce to be had in some parts, in lieu of it any 

* kind that is fresh and sweety rinse it well from the 
earth that hangs about, and then wring it very 
dry : put your worms and it into an earthen pot, 
cover it close that they do not crawl away, and 
set it in a cool plate In snmmer, and in winter in 
a warm one, which will prevent the frost from 
killing them : change the moss eVery fourth day 
in summer^ and once:^ week in winter, or at least 
let the old moss be taken from them, washed, 
squeezed pretty dry, and put it to them again. If 
you want them to be quickly scoured, a little bole" 
nmmoniac put to them will accomplish your desire; 
or you may put them in water for three or four 
hours, and tliey will soon be scoured, yet be very 
weak^ but being put to good moss, they will spec- 

. dily recover. When the knot near the middle of 
the brandling begins to swell, he is sick ; and fc r 
fear they should die, feed them with crumbs of 
bread, and with the yolk of an egg and sweet 
cream coagulated over the fire. Never steep yonr 
worms in moss to scour them above ten days, in 
which time they will be perfectly *fit for use, 

Ihere is another way of cleansing and preserv- 
ing worms recommended by many anglers, and is 
a very good one for every kind of them except 
the lob-woxm : take a piece of very coarse cloth^ 

D 
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which has never been shrunk in the fulling-mil], 
wash it very clean, and let it dry: then soak it 
in the liquor where a fat piece of firesh beef has 
been boiled, and wring it out, but not so hard a4 
to press out all the liquor ; then lay it in a deep 
earthen pan, that. has a. large bottom, and pui 
your worms thereon, that they may crawl in and 
out, and so scour themselves : when they have re- 
mained there twenty-four hours, wash out your 
cloth as before, but do not dry it; then wet it 
again with some of the same liquor, and having* 
placed youi; worms thereon, keep them in >a close 
cellar: repeat this every other day during the heat 
of the summer, and you will not only preserve your 
worms alive for three weeks or a month, but make 
them very red, clear and tough. When you 
take them out for angling, put them into, moss 
that has been well washed and not wrung dry ; 
and when you come home at night, put them 
again into the pan, by which they will recover 
and gather fresh strength. Take care that there is 
no salt in the beef liquor, for if there is your 
worms will purge themselves to death. 

Mr. Gay, in his Rural Sports^ is particularly 

f)ariial to the gilt-^tail, as is apparent by the fol- 
owing lines. 

Tou must not every worm promiscuous use : 
Judgment will tell the proper baits to chuse. 
The worm that draws a long, immod'rate 8ise> ' 
The trout abhors, and the rank morsel flies ; 
And if too small, the naked frand^s in sight. 
And fear forbids while hunger does invite. 
Those baits will best rewaid the fisher's pains. 
Whose polish'd tails a shining yeUow stains : 
Cleanse them from filth to give a tempting gloss,. 
Cherish the suUyM reptile race with moss : 
Amid the verdant bed, they twine, they toil. 
And from their bodies wipe their native soiL 
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P>lLaf£B-FLr, i'^liWEB-yrOBJir, WOOL'BEDy OR 

CANKERSy 

Pound in herbs, plants, and trees, where they are 
bred, if not a perfect caterpillar, yet undoubtedly 
a species thereof : they gain the name of wool- 
beds from their outward parts being woolly. 
The$e and the May-fly are the foundation of fly- 
mingling. 

These are good baits either for trout, chub, 
graylings roach, or dace. 

Found in sandy or mellow ground, and got by 
following the plough in Autumn, are worms as 
big as two maggots, have red heads, and their bo- 
dies full of soft guts. Put them in a tub with 
some of the mould that you gather them in, keep 
them in a wstrnt place, and they are an excellent 
bait from the first of November till the middle of 
April. You may boil tbeni the morning you in- 
tend angling, in milk and water, for two minutes, 
which will make them tough ; and put them in a 
box whc*e gum-ivy has been rubbed. 

These are choice baits firotn the beginning of 
November until after the middle of April, for 
chub, roach, dace, salmon-siiielts, trout, bream, 
tench, and carp. 

COW'TURJh'BOB OR CLAP^BAIT^ 

Found under a cow-turd from the beginning of 
May to Michaelmas : it is bigger than a gentle, 
but very Slike one : it is best kept in the same 
earth you find it in. 

B 2 
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This is an excellent bait for a trout, if you an- 
;1e with it on the top of the water with a bristled 
look. 



FLAG'^WOMMS OR BBCK^WOBMSy 

Pound among flags, in old pits or ponds, in little 
husks among the strings or fibres of the roots^ are 
small worms, pale yellow or white, as a gentle. 
These are very good bails. 

These are excellent baits for graylings^ tencl^ 
bream, carp> roach, and dace^ 

BACK-WORM OB, JSB-GBVBy . 

Found under the bar]^ of. an oak, ash^ elder, or 
■beech, especially when felled, and they have Iain 
some time, or in tlie hollow of those treea when 
dotted and rotten. It is to be used from Michael- 
mas to May or June. It is very full and white, 
bent round from the tail to the head, and thepart^ 
resembling a young dor or humble-bee. 

This is an excellent bait for trout and gray- 
ling r it is very tender, and curious to be baited 
with. 

COB'BAIT^ CAD-BAIT^ CASES OR CASE WORMy 

Are thus diifferently called, and are of three 

sorts : 
1st. Found under stones that lie loose and hol- 
low, in small brooks, shallow rivers^ or very fine 
gravel, in case or husk ; and when fit for use they 
are yellowish, are bigger than a gentle, with a 
blackish head. Another sort is found in pits^ 
ponds, ditches, in rushes, water-weeds, straw^ 8tc* 
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ealled ruff-coats or straw-worms. The next is a 
green sort, found in pits, ponds, or ditches, in 
March, coming in before the yellow ones, which 
are not to be fished with tilf April, and in July 
they go out of season : the last ^ort is to be used 
in the month of August. When you take them 
to fish with, carry them in woollen bags, for the 
air kills them* 

These are excellent baits for all kinds of fish, 
particularly a large chub. 

GJENTLES OM MAGGX>TSy TO BilJBfP AND PRESERVE. 

Take a piece of beastV liver, scotch it with a 
knife, and with a cross stick, hang it in 'some cor- 
Jier, over a pot or barrel half full of dry, crumbled 
clay, and bran or sand : as the geniles grow big, 
they will fall into the barrel and scour them-* 
selves, and be alwavs ready for use whenever you 
are inclined to fisli ; and these gentles may be 
thus created till aftej Michaelmas, But if you 
desire to keep gentles all the year, then get a dead 
cat or kite, and let it be fly-blown ; and when the 
gentles begin to be alive and stir, then bufy it 
and them in moist or soft earth, but as free from 
frost as you can, and these you may dig up at any 
time when you want to use them ; these will last 
to March, and about that time turn into flies. 

Gentles are not only the most univeirsal but 
also the most alluring bait, and an angler should 
never go out a fishing without taking some witli. 
him. Trouts have been taken with them when 
they have refused all- kinds^ of worms^ and. artifi- 
cial flies : to every kind of fish they are an accep- 
table bait, pikes and sal inons excepted; but I da 
not doubt they would be so t^ them, were it* poasi* 
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ble to fix them on a hook large encmgh to hoM 
the above^-mentioned fishes. 



BOW TO Fiyn AND PftESERrB CJTEBPlttAMSj OAK^ 
WORMS^ CABBAGS'WORMSy COLWART'WOHM OR 
GRUB, CRdB'TREE'WORM OR JACKy AND GMASS^' 
BOPPERSj 

Found by beating the branches of an oak, crab^ 
tree, or hawthorn, that grow over a public path 
or highway, or upon cabbages, coleworts, &c. 
Grasshoppers are found in short sun-burnt grass, 
the latter end of June, all July and August. To 
preserve these baits, cut -a round bough of fine 
green-barked withy, about the thickness of half 
one's arm, and taking off the bark about a foot in 
length, turn both ends together, into the form of 
^ hoop, and fasten them with a needle and thread; 
then stop up the bottom with a bung-cork, into 
this put your baits, and tie a colewart leaf over it> 
and with a red-hot iron bore the bark full of holes^^ 
and lay it in the grass every night. In this man- 
ner your cads may be kept till they turn to flies^ 
to your grasshopper put grass. 

TASTES 

I 

Are variously comppmided, according to the an- 
gler's fancy, but there ah^jiuld always be a little 
eotton-wool, fine lint> ov flax,, to keep the part» 
together, that they wash not ctff the hooks. The 
fouQwiiig compositions make very good pastes :' 

The blood of sheep's hearts, mixed with honey^ 
and flour, and worked to a proper consistence :. 
old cheese gri^ed^ a little butter, sufficient toi 
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"Work it^ and coloured with saffron. In winter, fat 
rusty bacon instead of butter. Crumbs of breads 
i^orsed with honey, and moistened with gum-ivy 
•wdter. The inside of a French roll, or crumbs of 
bread, worked well with clean hands with water 
alone. What fishes each of these pastes are pro- 
per for, the reader will find under the description 
of each fish, therefore I shall only make the fol- 
lowing observations concerning pastes, which may 
be of use to young anglers, because founded on 
experience : note, that in September^ and all the 
winter months, when you angle for chubs, carps^, 
and breams, with pa^^e^ let the bait be as large as 
a hazel-nut ; hot for roach and daee> the bigness 
of a pea is sufficient. Chuse a still place, use a 
quill float, a small hook, and strike at the first bi^ 
ting of the fish. 

When you wish to have your pastes of ayellow 
colour, use a little tuimeric ; wben of a flesh or 
salmon colour^ vermilion or red lead. 
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Sheep's blood, placed on a trencher till it be- 
comes pretty hard, then Cut into small pieces pro- 
portioned to the size of the hook : ptit a little salt 
to it, and it will prevent its growing black. Wheat 
or malt, boiled soft in milk, and- the husk taken 
off, a good bait either in winter or summer. The 
ant-fly, found in June, July, August, and the be- 
ginning of September^ in mole-hills or ant-nests, 
wbere they breed : take some of the earth, and 
the roots of the grass which grow upon it, and put 
all in a glass bottle, then gather some of the lar- 
gest and blackest antrflies, and put them into tbe^ 
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bottle. These are a deadly bait for roaeh^ dace, 
and chub : you must angle with them under wa- 
ter^ a hand's breadth from the bottom. The young 
brood of wasps^ hornets^ and humble-bees^ are 
likewise very good : also minnows^ loaches^ sharp- 
lings, and bull-heads. Snaik, black and white: 
the black one's bellies slit to show the white. 
Likewise cherries, blackberries, cheese kept a day 
OT two in wet rags, which makes it tough, or 
steeped in a little honey. Also sahnon-spawn, 
which must be boiled till it is bard enough to 
stick on the hook ; and if you wish to preserve 
it, sprinkle a Httle salt over it, and ,get a glazed 
earthen pot, and* put a layer of wool at the bot- 
tom of it, and then a Kttie salmon spawn upoii 
that; then wool again, and then spawn, and so 
proceed alternately till the pot is filled : it is a 
most destructive bait in the winter and spring, es- 
pecially if angled with where salmon are known 
to spawn ; for there every kind of fish resort ia 
order to devour it. 



GHAP. IV. 



Gf natural Fly-fishings with a Description of Flies- 
generally used^ and a choice Collection of Rules 
and Hints to be observed in the Art of Angling, 



NATURAL fly-fishing, which comes under 
the heads of dibbling, dapiag, and dab-^ 
bing, is a method with which the largest fish are 
taken, and requires a deal of nicety and circum- 
spection. The general rule in this way of anglings 
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is to fish with a line about half the length of your 
rod ; but if there is wind stirring, with as much 
as it will carry out ; but you need hardly ever fish 
ivith more than the first length, as dibbling must 
l>e performed as near as possible to the bank that 

?^ou stand on ; therefoie a long rod and a short 
ine is the best, which you will command with 
ease> and be able to shelter yourself from the 
sight of the fishes, behind bushes, stumps of 
trees, &c. The line you dib with should be very 
strong ; for when you have struck a good fish, 
you will have a hard bout with him before you 
. kill bim, for want of a greater length of line : 
therefore, whenever I dib I always use a ringed 
rod, with a winch for my line fixed on it, by 
which means I can always keep my line to any 
length, without the trouble of changing it ; and 
when I have hooked a good fish, can always give 
him as much scope as 1 think necessary, and kill 
him with great ease and certainty; this method 
I would by all means advise the angler to use, 
who will be thoroughly convinced of its utility at 
the first trial he makes. Let the, top of your rod 
be a stifi'one. When you see a fish rise near you, 
guide your fly over him immediately> and he is 
your own if the fly you use is strong on the wa- 
ter. When you dib for chub, roach, and dace,, 
move your fly very slow when you see them make 
at it, or let the stream carry it down towards 
them : if it be in a still, deep, shady hole^ 
draw the fly sideways by them, and they will 
always eagerly pursue it. The roach takes fliesr 
the Dcst a little under water. The best for the 
ander's use in this method of angling are a& 
fol lavv ; 
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OAKmFLY^ ASE»FLYy OR WOODCOCK*rLYy 

Found on the body of an oak or ash, w^rth his 
bead downwards in general, and near the bottom 
of the tree : it is a brownish fly, and is taken from 
the beginning of May till the end of August. 

STONE-FLYy 

Fonnd under hollow stones, at the side of rivers, 
is of a brown colour, with yellow streaks on tlie 
back and belly, has large wmgs^ and is in season 
from April to July, 

GBEEN DRAKEy 

Found among stones by river-sides, has a yellow 
body ribbed with green, is long and slender, with 
wings like a butterfly, his tail turns on his back^ 
and is easily taken from May to Midsummer: 
put the point of the hook into the thickest part 
of his body, under one of his icings, run it direct- 
ly through, and out on the other side ; then take 
another, and put him on in the same manner, 
but with his head the contrary way : they will 
Kve so near a quarter of an hour. 

The green and grey drake are taken bodi in 
streams and still waters, at all hours of the day, 
while in season : the stone-fly chiefly in the morn- 
ing and evening. 

GREY DRAKEy 

Found in general where the green drake is, and 
in shape and dimensions perfectly the same, but 
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Almost quite another colour^ being of a paler and 
Kcioie livid yellpw, apd green and ribbed with 
"black quite down his body, with black shining 
wings^ diaphanous and very tender : it conies in 
and is taken after the green drak^, and when 
xnade artificially, as directed in part the 2d, fojr 
the month of May, kills fish very well. The fol- 
lowing curious account of it from Bowlker can* 
not fail to amuse the reader. 

^^ I happened to walk by the river-side, at that 
season of the year, when the May-flies (he means 
. the grey sort), which are a species of the Libella, 
come up oiit of the water, where they lie in their 
liusks for a considerable time, at the bottom or 
^ides of the river, near the likeness of the nymph 
of the small common Libella; but when it is 
mature, it splits open its case, and then, with 
great agility, up springs the new little animal> 
, with a slenaer body, four blackish-veined^ trans- 
parent wings, with four black spots on the upper 
wings, and the under wings much smaller than 
the upper ones, with three long hairs on its tail. 
The husks which are left behind float innumerao* 
ble on the water. It seemed .to me a species of 
Ephemerouy and I imagined it was the same in- 
sect described by Godart and Swamerdan ; but a 
few days convinced me tp the contrary, for I soon 
found them to be of longer duration than theirs. 
The first business of this creature, after he is dis- 
engaged from the water, is flying about to find 
out a proper place to fix on, as trees, bushes, &c. ' 
to wait for another surprising change, which is 
effected in a few days. The first hint I received 
©f this wonderful operation was seeing the exuvia 
hanging on a hedge : I then, collected ti great 
. many, and put them into boxes ; and by strictly 
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-observing them, I could tell whe^ they were 
ready to put off tlieir husks^ though but so lately 
put on. f had the pleasure to show tny friends 
one that T held in my hdnd all the while it per- 
formed this great work. It is surprising to see 
how easily the back part of the fly split open^ and 
produced the new birth, which 1 could not per- 
ceive partakes of any thing from its parent^ but 
leaves head, body, wings, legs, and even its 
three-haired tail, behind on the case. After it 
has reposed itself a while, it flies with great 
briskness to seek its mate. In the new fly a 
remarkable difference is seen in their sexes, 
which I could not so easily perceive in their first 
state, the male and female being then niuch of a 
size; but now the male was much the smallest, 
and the hairs in his tail much the longest. I was 
very careful to see if I could find them engender- 
ing, but all that I could disc^over was, tnat the 
males separated, and kept ijnder cover of the 
trees, remote from the river : hither th« females 
resorted, and mixed with them in their flight, 
great numbers together, with a very quick mo- 
tion of darting or striking at one another when 
they met, with great vigour, just as house-flies 
will do in a sunny room : this they continued to 
do for many hours, and this seemed to be their 
way of coition, which must be quick and soon 
performed, as they are of so short a duration. 
When the females were impregnated, they left 
the company of the males, and sought the river, 
and kept constantly playing up and down on the 
water. It was very plainly seen, that every time 
they darted down, they ejected a cluster of eg^*s, 
which seemed a pale, blueish speck, like a small 
drop of milk, as they descended on the water ; 
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^hen^ by the help of their tail, they spring up 
again, and descend again, and thus continue till 
they have exhausted their stock of eggs, and 
-spent their strength, being so weak that they can 
rise no more, but fall a prey to the fish ; but by 
much the greater number perish on the waters, 
whi^ are covered with them : this is the end of 
the fiemales ; but the males never resort to the 
rivers, as I could perceive, but after they have 
clone their office, drop down, languish and die 
under the trees and bushes. I observed that the 
females were most numerous, which was very ne- 
cessary, considering the many enemies they have 
4]uring the short lime of their appearance, for 
both birds and fish are very fond of them^ and 
no doubt under the water they are food for small 
aquatic insects. What is further remarkable in 
this surprising creature is, that in a life of a few 
days it eats nothing, seems to have no apparatus 
for tliat purpose, but brings up with it, out of the 
water, sufficient support to enable it to shed its 
skin, and to perform the principal end of life 
with great vivacity. The particular time when I 
observed them very numerous and sportive, was 
on the 26th of May, at six o'clock in the even- 
ing. It was a sight very surprising and entertain- 
ing, to see the rivers teeming with innumerable 
pretty, nimble, flying insects, and almost every 
thing near covered witli them. When I looked 
up into llie air it was full of them, as high as I 
could discern ; and being so thick and always in 
motion, they made almost such an appearance as 
when one looks up, and sees the snow coming 
down ; and yet this wonderful appearance, in 
three or four days after the last of May, totally 
disappeared." 

E 
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Found on every hawthbrn-bnsh \^hen the leaves 
come forth. It is used for dibbing, in some rivers^ 
for trouts. 



GREAT MOTHp 

Found, when there is a little breeze, in summer- 
eVenings, in gardens, has a great head, not unlike 
An owl, whitish wings and yellowish body. The 
chub takes this exceedingly well. 

BLACK BEE OR HUMBLE BEE^ 

Found in clay walls, and is an eycellent bait for 
the chub. Some cut off his legs and upper wings. 

N. B. The reader will find the peculiar method 
6f dibbing for chub under the description of that 
fish. 

RULES AND HINTS TO BE OBSERVED IN ANGLING. 

1st. Every brother angler should be possessed 
of a great deal of patience and resignation, and 
riot be cast down with bad luck, or be elated with 
good I for the same success cannot always attend 
him. 

^d. Never angle in glaring colors, for they aire 
the easiest to be discerned by the fished : always 
turn out early in the morning, for that is the best 
time of the day : keep your tackle always neat, 
and let your b^its be in the highest perfection. 
Id, When you angle, shelter yourself as much 
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as pp$siJi;>le froiB the sight of the fishes^ for they 
,^e tj^Qorous amii e^i}y frigbil;e|ied ; and when 
you a^Dgle tpr trout, you Revpr need make above 
one or tyvQ trials tor hi^ ii? the same placp, for 
lie wilj ii^ that time either take the bait or Icit it 
alone. 

4th. When the nights prove dark^ cloudy^ or 
windy^ you \yill the ne^t day haye bi;it little sport 
in re&pect to catching large ftsheg, especially 
trouts ; for in those nights they range abotit wd 
devour sai^l §shes ; but if the nights are brigUt^ 
and the moon and stars are qut, and the diiys fol- 
lowhag should be overcast, d^rk^ and glocway, yo*i 
m&y depend on having go^d isport ; for fishes are 
tfa.eii as itiinorous as in sun-shiny ^y», and never 
sjtir from their holds : therefore, having abstained 
ftom food, all night, they are hungry ajnd eager, 
^^d be;ng encouraged by the darkness an.d gloon:i- 
iae.ss of the day to range about, they then bite 
boldly and eagerly. 

5th. If you wisth to know w.hat ground-bait 
fishes like best, the first you take open his stomach, 
.dtpd ther^ you will find what he fed on last, and 
bait .^ccofiin^ly . 

6th. If, before you go out to angle, you should 
i^jotfiSg^nej by the looks of the weather, that It will 
prove ^bowery or thunder, always take three or 
four ^ight-lipes out with you, and whilst you an- 
gle for other fish, lay them in according to your 
judgment, baited with well-scoured lob-worms, 
9jQ.d you may 4epend on catching large eels, 
trout, &c. 

7th. The best way to bait your hook, for this 
kjnd of fiphing, <m: for worm-fishing in general, 
either with lob-worms, brandlings, 8cc. is thus : if 
you bait with one worm, put your hook into him 

E 2 
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somewhat above the middle^ and out again a lit* 
tie below the middle ; having so done, draw your 
wonn' above the arming of your hook: but note, 
you must enter the hook at the tail of the worm, 
and not at the head ; then, having drawn him 
above the arming of your hook before-mentioned, 
put the point of your hook again into the very 
head of the worm, till it come near the place 
where the point of the hook first came out^ and 
then draw back that part of the worm that was 
above the shank or arming of your hook : if you 
fish with two worms, then put the second on be- 
fore you turn back the hook on the first worm. 

8tb. If when you are angling in any particular 
^pot, and have had good sport, the fishes should 
suddenly leave off biting, you may conclude that 
some of the fish of prey are come to the part you 
are fishing in ; therefore put a minnow on your 
hook alive, sticking it through his upper lip, or 
back-fin : let your tackle be strong, in case the 
pike should be there, but for a certainty you may 
depend that either he or the perch will take it: 
but the best way is to have a trimmer or two with 
you, which may be applied with great advantage 
whilst 5'ou angle for other fish. ' 

9th. When you have struck a good fish, keep 
your rod bent, which will prevent him firom run- 
ning to the end of the line, whereby he might 
break his hold. 

10th. In ponds, angle near the fords where 
cattle go to drink : and in rivers, angle for breams 
in the deepest and quietest parts : for eels under 
trees hanging over banks ; for chubs in deep 
shaded holes ; for perches in scours ; for roaches, 
in winter in the deeps, at all other times where you 
angle for perches ; and for trouts in quick streams. 
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lltli. It is good angling in whirjpools^ under 
bridges, at the falls of mills^ and in any ^place 
/where die wataris deep and clear/ and not dis- 
turbed with wind or weather ; also, ^t the open- 
ing of sluices, and mill-dams; and ifyougowith 
the course of .the water, you will hardly miss 
xsatobing fishes that swim .up the stream to seek 
wchat food. the water (brings .down with.it. . 

12th. 'When you &h for roach, dace/^i«e. in a 
stream, cast your ground-bait aboice your hook, 
and always xememher to {xlunxb ^your ground. 

iSth. Nev«: trust the strength .of your jrod or 
iinewhen you h^xe hooked a /good &h, bvit al- 
ways use your landing-net. 

14th. If the joints of your rod, through wet, 
should s^QksP;^t.^ou .ctp^mot easily gel them 
asunder, never use •for<;e, for then you will strain 
your rod ; but turn the ferule of the joint that is 
fast a few times over the flame of a candle, and it 
will septate. 

Joth. The best times for angling are from April 
to tOetober, and the best time of the day from 
three till nine in the morn'mg, and tbcee in the 
.eVifEsning .till sun^set. The south wind is the best 
-to angle in, the jaext best point to that is the 
west : the cooler these hU^ m ^the hottest months 
id the best time to fish. 

l'6th. Never angle in an easterly wind, for your 
labour will be in vain ; but you may if the wind 
blows from any other point, provided not too 
sharply. Fishes will never bite before a shower of 
rain : this hint may save you many a wet skin.* 

17th. In the morning, if there happens to be a 
hoar frost, either in the spring or advancing of 
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the season^ fishes \vill not bite that day^ except in 
the evening ; and after they have spawned, very 
ill, till with grass and weeds they have scourea 
themselves, and by that means recovered their 
appetite. 

18th. The best time for the trout to be taken, 
and other fishes with the ground-line, is morning 
and evening, in clear weather and water ; but if 
the day proves cloudy or the water muddy, you 
may angle all day long. 

19th. ,The angler may depend on catching store 
of fishes in a dark, close, gloomy, or lowering 
day, if thie wind be southerly, and when, as the 
poet observes. 



*< The stealing shower is scarce ta patier heard, 
^V By such as wander thro' the forest walks, 
" Beoeatb th' umbrageoas multitude of leaves." 



Having given the reader every necessary in«^ 
struction in rfgard to the breeding and feeding of 
fishes ; with the best advice concerning his rods, 
lines, floats, hooks, baits, &c. ; and a set of very 
choice rules, hints, and cautions, I shall now tell 
him the best methods of taking the fishes in ge- 
neral angled for in England and Wales* 
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CHAP. V. 



^ Description of the Fish generally angled for in 
England and Wales; with, the proper Times and 
Seasons to Jish for them^ their peculiar HauntSy 
spawning Timey and most killing BmtSy Sfc. 



TBE SALMON. 



TH E salmon^ according to the opinion of some> 
breeds in the sea ; but tha:t of others ^eem» 
better warranted, that he breeds in the clear, sandy 
parts of rivers, not far from the mouths thereof^ 
They commonly spawn in October, and the young 
become samlets the following year, and in a few 
months a large salmon. They spawn in some ri-^ 
vers in September, but in the Severn in May. 
The milter and spawner having performed their 
office, betake to the sea ; and we are told, that 
when they have been obstructed in their passage, 
they have grown so impatient, that, clapping their 
tails to their mouths, with a sudden spring', they 
have leaped clear over wears and other obstacles 
which stood in their way, and some, by leaping 
short, have by that means been taken. If they 
happen to meet with such impediments that they 
cannot get to sea, they become sick, lean, and pine 
. away, and die in two years. The principal occa- 
sion of their dying is this: the salmon being a 
fish by nature tender and very chill, cannot, in 
the winter-season, endure the extreme frigidity of 
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the fresh river- water, by reason of its tenuity, es- 
pecially being so lately weakened by spawning; 
and therefore, by institiot, they make the sea theii 
winter habitation, the sea being naturally warm: 
but if they spawn in the mean time, from thence 
^proceeds a small^salmoii, called a skegger, ^^iKhich 
'Bever grows ilarge. The female salmon is distin- 
guished from the male, because its nose is longer 
and more hooked, its scales not so bright, ar>d its 
body speckled over with dark brown ^pots, its 
belly flatter, and its flesh not so red, more dry, and 
less delicious to the taste. 

The principal riVers in England for salmon are, 
' 1st, the Thames, whose salmon beats all others 
for taste si,r^ flavour ; the Severn and the Qi'r^ot ; 
the Lon, ^t Xia|i<^^ter^ about ,Cocker^nd Abbey; 
vat, WorJcii\gton in Cumberland ; J^y well ,in Nor- 
^hui]|vl>erlfu)d, !CtviKham, and Newcastle on Tyne ; 
. the i)ee ip .Ches1;^ire ; japd the .rivers TJisk and Wye 
^n Monmouthshue. Seasides -the salmon^kap in 
the piver Tivy in Pembrokasbire, tbece isanQtber 
in the river 3an in Iiela!>d : this riv^r is in tbe 
ipountains of Mourn in tbeiC^unty of Dow^n, and 
4t passes through Lough Elaugh^iOr Lough Sidney, 
a large lake <in the county of .CQieraioe.- JiAr. 
-Cambden 9piys, itfbr^eds -fiah:^ons in abun^ai^oe, 
above all other ,riv^s \n Europe, h^^^c^uBC \t is 
thought to exceed ^1 others for clearness, in 
.ijifhich sort of water salippns. delight, ^ehites 
•,best about tht^e in the aftei^noon, in M^, ifitpe, 
^ulyii^nd August, if the water be clear, and a lit- 
tle breeze of wind stirring, especially if tbe wind 
,and stream be contrary. You must fl^'for h^p. 
-like a trout, with a worm, fly, or minnpw^rpr lob- 
« wbrinis an exQ^Uent bait for him, well scoured ip 
moss^. wfa^ch iftajk^s him tough^ «kar, an^ lively- 
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When you have struck hkn, he- will plungfe and 
"bounce in the water very much, therefore it is ne- 
cessary to have a strong rod, ringed the same as a 
trowlidg-rod, and a winch, with a strong line on it 
forty yards long, with which length, and a proper 
playing-him, you may kill the.Targest-sized one. 
He has not a constant residence like a trout, but 
removes often, and you should always angle for 
him as near the spring-head as possible, in thedeep^ 
est and broadest parts of the river, near the ground* 
Put two large lob-worms on at a time, and you 
may fish without a float, that is, with a running 
line. Let one yard next to your hook be gimp, and 
your hook a proper-sized salmon-hook^ No. 1. 

N. B. When I come to treat of fl^-fishing, the 
proper flies for the salmon, &c. will be clearly 
expressed^ 



TBE TROUT* 



The trout is a delicious fresh-water fish, speck- 
led with red and yellow, coming in and going , 
out of season with the buck, and spawning in the 
cold^ months of October and November, whereas 
all other fishes spawn in the hot summer months. 
There are several species of this fish, all valued 
very much ; but the best are the red and yellow^ 

' and of these the female, distinguished by a less 
head and deeper body, is preferred : by the large- 
ness of their backs you may know when they are 
in season, which may serve as a rule for all other 

.fishes. All winter long, they are sick, lean, and 
unwholesome, and frequently lousy; As the 
spring advances, deserting the still, deep waters, 
they repair to the gravelly ground against which 
they continue to rub, till they have got rid of their 
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lice^ vfhich are a kind of vorm, with large heads; 
irom %h^ ciine thiey deligbt to be in sbapp stre^su, 
and such »» ajre very swift^ where they lie in wait 
for minnows, may-flies, &e. The litter p^rt of 
May tbey are in the higfaetit perfection. He is 
usually caught with a worm, minpiow, or fly, either 
natqml or artifidal. The differ*?Dt baits for him 
are the eartb-«r<»riD, dung-vvt)rjD, and the maggot 
or fi^ftide, b^ the be&t ace the loh-worm aiod 
brandling. His haunts are purling brooks, run* 
n^ngvery swrift over chalk-stones, gravel> &-c. He 
is (m^nex taken in the side of the s^j^am than in 
it, thoi^ the large ones are o£ben ^augkt iu tiae 
deepest p^rt of it. He delights to shelter himsetf 
beiv^ large iStooies, or ssnald banks that hang over 
the river, urhich the stseana running against cre- 
ates a foam ; also 'intpe eddies betwieea jtm^o 
streams. His hold is usually under the roots of 
trees, and in hoUo.w banks in the deepest parts of 
rivers. When you angle for him at the ground, 
let the liaik of your line next the book be S^e best 
i^-wpnen gut you can provide ; and have a nice 
elaalic rod, ^hich will .enable you to strike tme, 
and to feet him when he bites. Angle for him 
with a ruwiing line, and begin at the npper part 
of the stream, carrying your line wi^ an upiigbt 
baod, and feeling yoAxr lead mn on the gpund 
afeout "ten indies from the hooik, leading your 
line according to the swiftness of the stream, as 
before ^directed. - If you bait either with one or 
two worms, follow the manner of baiting them 
wihicb 1 have laid down iu the rules, and you will 
rnn cm the ground without being entangled. 

There is a very killing metliod likewise for a 
large trout : msLke a pair of wings of the feather 
of a laod-rail, and point yom: hook with one or 
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more cadid : ^otir hook should be bristled^ that 
is, when you whip on yoi|r hook> fasten a hog's 
bristle under the silk^ with the end standing oat 
about a straw's breadth^ at the head of the hook, 
from under the sitk^ and pointing towards the line^ 
by which ibeans the head of the cadis will be 
kept elose to the wings. Angle with a rod about 
five yards long, and a Hne about three : cast the 
wings and cadis up the stream, which will drive 
It down under the water towards the lower part 
of the hole; then draw it up the stream very 
gently, though irregularly, at the same time shak- 
ing your rod, ai^d in a few casts you will be sure 
to hook him, if there is one in the hole. You 
may angle the same way with two brandlings. 
If you use two cadis with the wings, run your 
hook in at the head and out at the neck of the firsts 
and quite through th^ other from head to tail. 

The minnow is the most excellent of all baits 
for the trout ; When you fish with one, chu^e the 
whitest, and middle-sized ones^ these being the 
best ; and you must place him on your hook in 
such a manner, that being drawn i^ainst the 
stream he may turn round. The best way of 
baiting with a minnow is thus : put yoiir hook in 
at his mouth, and out at his gill, drawing it 
through about three inches : then put the hook 
again into his mouth, and let the point and beard 
come out at his tail ; then tie the hook and his 
tail about with a fine white thread, and let the body 
of the minnow be almost straight on the hook ; 
then try if it turns well, which it cannot do too 
fast. Angle with the point of your rod down the 
stream, drawing the minnow up the stream by 
little and little, near the top of the water. When 
the trout sees the bait, he will come most fiercely 
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at it^ but be careful not to snatch it away^ ^pirhick 
at first you may be apt to do ; and never strike 
till he has turned with the bait, 

N. B. In this way of anglings a ringed rod is 
to be always used, with a winch for your line, 
which should have two or three swivels on it; 
by which means the minnow will spin the better. 

The rivers most famous for trout are, the Ken- 
net near Hungerford, in Berkshire ; the Stower^ in 
Kent, which runs through Canterbury, and is satcf 
to breed the best trouts in the south-east of £og- 
land ; those in the Wandle, near Cashelton, in 
Surry ; the Amerly, in Sussex ; the Dove, "Wye, 
Lalhkin, and Bradford, in Derbyshire ; Ribble and 
Irk, in Lancashire ; and in the Usk and Wye, in 
]\4onmouthshire, are accounted excellent trouts; 
but to speak impartially, no one can absolutely 
determine in what particular river or brook are 
the most and best trouts. This, however, is cer- 
tain, that trouts are better or worse, bigger or 
less, according to the nature of the soil on which 
the river runs : pure, clear, transparent streams, 
running on rocks, })ebbles, or more especially 
lime-stones or flints, are experimentally found to 
breed, and aflbrd the most delicate and best trouts. . 

The hook No. 2 or 3. 

fBE GRAGLINGy GRAYLIKG^ OR UMBER.* 

This fish has diree different names given it, 
according to the different parts of £ngland where 
it is found ; he is by no means a general Ush, and 
what anglers seldom meet with, except in the 

rivers Dove and Trent, and some otlier small 

I 

* He is called Umber from his quicknesB of eraduig the sighL 
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Streams^ partiGularly in^that wbich runs by Salis- 
1>ury, The haunts of the grayling are nearly the , 
same of the troat ; and in fishing for either of 
theoij you may catch both. They spawn in the 
beginning of Apiil^ when they lie mostly in sharp 
streams: in December he is in his prime^ at 
"•fv-hich time his gills and head are blackish, and 
belly dark grey, studded with black spots* 
bites very freely, but is often lost when struck, . 
"his mouth being very tender. Angle for him 
about mid-water> he being much mor^ apt to rise 
than descend ; and when you angle fpr him'aIone# 
and nfit for the trout also, use a quill float, with 
the bait about six or seven inches from the ground. 
He takes brandlings, gilt-tails, meadowrworms^ 
gently, £cc. but the most excellent bait for him 
la March or April is the tag^tail. 

The hook No. 10. 



The carp is allowed to be the queen of fresh- 
water iishes, as the salmon is the king.; and lives 
longer than any other fish, except the eel, out of 
its element. They breed several times in one 
year; but their first spawning-time is in May. 
Mr. Ray assures us, that in Holland they have a 
speedy way of fattening them, by hanging them 
up in a net in a cellar, and feeding them with 
bread and milk. Patience is highly necessary for 
every one to be endowed with who angles for 
carps, on account of tlieir sagacity and cunning : 
iheir haunts are in the deepest parts of ponds and 
rivers, and in the latter where the streams run 
slow. When the weather in April, May,.June^ 
July, and August, is hot and fine,^ you cannot b^ 

F 
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too early or late at the sp^rt* He seldom reiukes 
the red worm in Aprils the cadis in May^ or tlie 
grasshopper in June^ July^ and' August. Yoa 
must angle for him with a strong rod and liiie> a 
quill floaty and strong gut at the hottom-; , the hook 
in the medium of siae: being a leather-moathed 
fish^ he seldom breaks his bmd, if your tackle is 
strong and you play hikn properly. ]^t when- 
ever you intend to fish for Urn particiuarly^ and 
in good earnest^ over night lay in a grtMind-4>ait 
of garbage ; as chickens' guts^ blood mixed with 
€OW-dungy or Buy coarse paste ; also ale^grains 
and blood incorporated with clay .* and ^ at the 
^Bame time that you throw any of the ground- 
baits in^ plumb the ground to two depths (for it 
is best to angle for daps with two rods)^ one 
about mid-water^ the other four or five inches 
iit>m the ground. The next morning lay your 
lines in very cautiously, and success will attend 
you. Gentles are very good baits for the carp, 
also a paste made of honey and bread, and one 
made with bread and water alone^ tinctured with 
red lead ; but nothing, in my opinion, beats a 
green pea, parboiled, having •killed more with 
that than any other l^it. 

A carp, weighing fifteen pounds seven ounces, 
was some time back taken out of the water bk 
Xord Exeter's grounds at Burghley. 

In the Swiss and Italian lakes, it is far from 
rare to catch trouts that are double that size. 
The hooks for this fish No. 3 or 4. 

In fine sun-shiny days, carps will <^ten prime 
about noon, and swim about the edges of a pond 
to catch such flies as fall upon the surface of the 
water : let the angler then take-a strong rod,.and 
I^iable at the top, a strong line^ aad a bftok large 
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enough fot' a lob-worm : ' then finding a place free 
from weeds^ about the compass of the crown, of a 
hat^ let him drop his bait without a floaty and 
with only one laree shot upon the line, which he 
muBt lodge upon the leaf of some adjoining weed, 
so that the bait may not be above eight inches in 
the water; then retiring, but so as to keep his ' 
eye upon the shot, let bim Wait tiU he sees it 
taken away, with about a foot of the line, and 
then strike:, when* he. has hooked his fish, let 
bim JEcephdm tight, and not soifer him to entan- 

flditijtefelf among the weeds : but either draw 
im out by main force, or pull him into a clear 
place. • • 

N^ B. The foregoing method is an excellent 
one, and great numbers of carp, tnay be taken b^ 
it inipoiadii that are wdl stocked* 

TBM! BBEAM. 

The time of the bream's spawnings is in June : 
his chief residence is in ponds : he is a bony fish, 
Mid very slovf of ^owth. . From St. James's tide 
to Bartholomew tide is the best time to angle for 
Mm, and the best time of the day in that seasoti 
is from sun-rise to eight o'clock, in a gentle 
stream, tbe water being rather thick and curled 
with a good breeze. He delights in the deepest 
and 'Widest parts of the water, and if the bottom is 
clear and sandy it is the better. His baits are 
;gentles, red-worms, gilt-tails, and grasshoppers : 
when be takes your bait he makes for the oppd* 
site shore, therefore give him play, for though he 
is a strong-made fish, he will not struggle much, 
but two or three times fall-on- one side, and you 
may land hmi very easily. Angle iot him with a 
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strong line^ with gut at bottom^ the hook No. 4; 
and throw in the place you intend to angle for 
himy a ground-bait made of malt^ grains^ faran^ 
blood, and clay^ the night before^; and you may 
fish with two or three lines, plumbed to diflRerent 
depths, and follow the method which is laid dowi 
for the carp. 

The French esteem this fish highly, and have 
this proverb concerning him, that he who hat 
breams in his pond, is aUe to bid his friend welcome. 
The best part of a bream is his belly and head. 

TUB PIKS. '  ' 

The pike is a very long-lived fish, according to 
Lord Bacon and Gesner, who say he outlives all 
others. He is called the tyrant of the waters, and 
will almost seize upon any thing, nay unnaturailj 
devour his own kipd. He spawns ih February or 
March : the best pike are those that ^e found in 
rivers, those in ponds are not near so good : the 
larger be is, the coarser the food, and so vice versa. 
He feeds on small fishes and frogs, and on a weed 
called pickerel, from which some asset t he derives 
bis being : be is a solitary, melancholy, and bold 
fish, always being by himself, and never swim- 
ming in shoals, or in company with oilier fishes. 
There are two ways of angling for the pike, hj 
the ledger-bait and the walking-bait. Fii$t, tfaie 
ledger-bait is that fixed in one certain place, ami 
which the angler may leave, and angle for other 
fish : of this kind, the best is some living bait, as a . 
dace, gudgeon, roach» or live frog. To apply it, 
if a fish, stick the hook through his upper iip^ or 
back-fin, then fasteniiis it to a strong hue, ten or 
twelve yards long, tie me other end.to som^ stake 
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in the ground^ or stump of a tree, near the pike's 
bauntv letting the' line paisfl^ over the fork of a 
stick placed tor that purpose, and suspending the 
hook by a yard of the line in the water ; but so 
as when the pike bites the fork may give way-, 
and let him have line enough to go to his hold 
and pouch the bait. If you bait with a frog, put 
the a|tning-wire in at his mouth, and out at his 
'gill ;- then tie the frog's leg above the upper joint 
to the armed wire. Secondly, the walking-bait 
•is that which the 'fisher attends to himself, and is 
called trowling, from the French of trailer , to 
move or walk about. Before I proceed any fur- 
ther in this mode of angling for the pike, 1 shall 
, give tlie angler a description of that kind of rod, 
iiiie, and hooks necessarv to be used. Your rod 
must be a strong one, and ringed for the line to 
fMiss through, and about three yards and a half 
long ; y6ur line, about thirty yards long, wound 
upon a winch, to be placed on the butt end of 
your rod, and with which you may always keep 
your line to any length ; at the end of your 
line next your lK)ok let there be a swivel. The 
hopks that are most general are the two follow- 
ing ones : they are formed and baited in this man- 
ner. The fifrst is no more than two single hooks 
(though yon may buy them made of 6ne piece of 
Ivire) tied back to back, with a- strong piece of 
gimp between the shanks; in whipping the gimp 
and hooks together, make a small loop, and take 
•into it two links of chain, about an eighth of 
an inch diameter; and in tlie lower link (by 
means of a staple of wirie) fasten by the greater 
€nd a bit of lead, of a conical figure, and angular 
at the point. The second hook may be either 
ftingte or double^ with a long shank, and kaded 
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two incfaes up the wire with a piece of lead 
about a quarter of au inch square ; at the greater 
or^Iower end fix to the shank an armed wire about 
four inches long, and at the top of tbfe wire^ about 
half a yard of gimp^ with a loop at the top <^ 
that ; to bait this hook you must have a brass 
needle about seven inches long ; put the loop, of 
the gimp on the eye, or small carve of the needle^ 
then thrust it into th^ mouth of the fish, and bring 
it out at hi& tail^ drawing the gimp and wire aloDg 
with it till the lead is fixed ki the belly of the 
bait-fish, anrl the hook or hooks are come to hk^ 
mouth ; then turn the p<Mnts of the hooks towards 
his eyes, if a double hook,, but if a single one^ di- 
rectly in a line with his belly, and tie his tail to 
the arming*-wire vexy neatly, with white thread i 
I always, whether tne book be double or sijEigle, 
put a small piece of a worm on the point or 
points of it; which prevents their pricking 
ttie pike, for if it does he will instantly leave 
it. To bait the former^ put the lead into the 
mouth of the bait-fish, and sew it up, the fish 
will live some time ; and though the weight of the 
lead will keep his head downwards, he will swim 
with nearly the same ease as if at liberty. Either 
of the former hooks being baited and fastened to 
the swivel, cast it into the water, and keep it in 
constant motion,, sometimes letting it sink and 
at others raising it gradually, chiefly throwing it 
into the parts of the pond, meer, or river, where 
his haunts are most usual ; as near banks, uuder 
stumps of trees, by the side of bulrushes, water* 
docks, weeds> o» bushes ;. but in any of these places 
you need never make above a trial or two for hjin,* 
for if he is there he will instantly seize the bait*. 
When you draw your bait near the bank^. play it 
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longer there> first deep^ then raise it higher and 
higher by degrees^ till you bring it so near the top 
that you can see it glitter ; take it'not hastily out^ 
because he ofkeii takes it near the top. When 
he has taken it^ give him line^ and let him mn to 
his hold and pouch it ; allow him in general five 
minutes' law, then strike him, and divert yourself 
ivith him as you please. But if after he has run 
on with the bait to his hold, and rests there but 
about a minute, and then runs quickly off with 
it again, do not strike him until be has rested a 
second time ; and not then until the five minutes 
are expired, unless he runs off again before they 
are; which if he does, draw a tignt line and strike 
him immediately ; if he resists very much, give 
him line enough, which will soon exhaust his 
strength ; and when you pull him towards you, 
do not do it violently ; for if you do he will launch 
and plunge in such a manner, that though he may 
not be able to break your tackle, yet he will tear 
away his hold, nay even his entrails if he is 
hooked there ; but if you feel him come easily 
towards you, wind up your line until you see him ; 
then if he struggles again very much, give him 
line again, and so proceed till you have killed 
him : by following which methods you will soon 
accomplish. The pike bites best from the middle 
of summer to the end of autumn, about three in 
the afternoon, in clear water, ruffled with a gen- 
tle gale, but in winter all day long ; and in the 
spring he bites early in the morning and late in 
the evening. The best baits for him are small 
roaches, daces, bleaks. Sec. if the day be dark and 
•cloudy ;. but a gudgeon is the beist, if the water is 
clear and the day bright and fine. Your live 
baits should be - kept in a tin kettle, with holes 
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made in the Iki diat ycm may change j€mr< ws^er 
often, which will keep them. alive a long while; 
your dead ones in a tin box made for that porpose, 
•with bran, which dries up the moisture that hangs 
about them, and contributes to preserve them lon- 
ger. Angling for the pike at the snap is to let, 
him run a little, and then to strike him the con- 
trary way from whence he ru»s> with two strong 
jerks : in this method' you must use a doubk 
spring book, which is to be hud at any of the 
shops, and your tackle must be very strong. Tfcc 
snap is best us^d in March, when they are spawn- 
ing, a^ 'which time they are «ick and' lose thrir 
stomach; though they will then take yocrr bait, 
but immediately throw it out of their mouths: 
therefore striking them when they fir»t take the 
bait is the only way to be eren with them, wbi^h 
is called angling at snap. The way to bait the 
snap-hook is thus : m^e a hole with a sharp pen- 
knife in the wde of the bait-fish ; then put the 
gimp that is fastened to your hook into it, and 
draw it out at the mouth, till the spring hook 
comes to the place where the incision was made;, 
which when it is, put it into the belly of the fisb, j 
thien have a piece of lead about the size of a 
horse-bean, though of an oval form, with a hole 
through it from end to end large enough for the 
^aap to go through ; ' draw it down to the fish's 
•mouthy then put it in it, and sew it up. Or yOft , 
may make an incision in the skin on)y, and draw 
the gimp out at the bone behind the grlls, then 
^nter it again under the gills, and^bring it out at | 
Ihe mouth, which I think is the best method, be- ! 
canse the hook has only the skin to hinder its fix- 
ing in the pike, wberea« in the first method it I 
must pierce through' the* flesh and skin before^ 




cao touch bim^ and if it is not venr l;arge may 
liook him so slightly as to spoil all your sport* 
There used to be a way also of taking a pike 
called huxing ; \mt as the use of trimmers is qov 
so generally known^ it would be n^dless for me 
to insist further upon it. 

I shall now communicate to the reader a me- 
thod which I have taken, more pikes and jacks 
. with than any other way. The nook which you 
must use is to be like the first hook that I have 
. mentioned, with this exception only, that the lead 
of a conical figure must be taken away : then, be- 
fore you fix the swivel on the bottom of the Une> 
put on a cork float that wilt swim a gudgeon,, then 
put; oa your swivel, and fix your hook and gimp 
to it : put a swan-shot on your gimp, to makis 
your float cock a little> and of such a wei^t,jthat 
when the hopk is baited with the gudgeon it may 
do 90 properly. Your gudgeons must be kept 
alive in a tin kettle : take one and stick the- hook 
either through hisunper lip or back-fin, and throw 
him into the likely haunts befare-mentioned^ 
swimming at mid-water. When the pike takes it, 
let him run a little, as at the snap, and then strike 
him« In this method of pike-fishing you may take 
three kinds of fish, vi?. pikes, perches, and chubs* 
Rules to be observed in, trowling : September 
and October are the best months for trowling^ be- 
cause the weeds are then rotten, and the fishes are 
. fat with the summer's feed. March is the best for 
the snap, because, as I have said before^ they ibefi 
spawn and are sick, and therefore never bite freely. 
. A large bait entices the pike to tak^ it the mostj 
but a small one takes him with greater certainty. 
Always, both at trowl and snap, cut away one 
^ the.finsj close at th^ fins of the bait-fish^ and 
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another at the vent on the contrary side^ whick 
makes it play better. 

Let no weeds hang on yoinr bait, fcH* if they do 
the pike will n6t touch it; and always throw k 
into the water gently* 

When you have a bite, and the fish goes dowB 
the dtream, it is coitnionly a small one ; bat on 
the contrary, if he sails slowly upward with the 
bait, it is a sign of a good one : great fishes in ge- 
neral bite more calmly than small ones ; for the 
smM odes' fei](^^ and^r^n away with^r^ait wiib* 
oiit any^etib^r^tion, but old fishfes are Wda-e wary. 

Be ciurefiyil how yoii tak^ a pike out of l^e win- 
ter, for- his bite 16 venemoqs ; tnerefore if yoa bMje 
not a landing-net, put your%nger and thms&b inio 
his eyes, and take him oiit that way; 

Bdth atirowl and snap; always have one <^ 
more swivels On the line, which will preresif i& 
keiiking, and make it play better in the watin\ ' 

Whehevei- you find vow bait-fish water^nsc^, 
•change it directly. Tne hooks for this fish M& 

various. ' ^ 

•  >   ' I 

TBE PERCS. 

The perch is bow«backed like a hog, and armed 
with stiff gristles, arid- his sides with dry, thick 
scales. He is a very bold biter, vdiich. appeare by 
his daring to veriture upon one of his own kind 
with more courage than even the ravenous luce. 
'He seldom grows above two feet long, spawns once 
a yefiir, either in February or Marcli, antl bites best 
in the latter part of the spring. His haunts- are 
chiefly in streams not very deep, under ItoHow 
banks, a gravelly Bottom, and at the turning of an 
eddy. If the weather is eool and cloudy, and the 
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vir after ei little in&ffled^ he will bite all d«Qr long, ^s- 
fieci^Uy from eight till ten in the uipriiipg, and 
Irom^. three .till six in the eyening. If there are 
lihivty or forty of tbemin a hoJej, they may be all 
i^augbt of one standing : they are not like the soli- 
dary fike,. but love to accompany one anpther> and 
^wim in shoals, as all fishes that have scales are 
observed to do. His baits are minnows, little frqgs^ 
or Hbra&dling, if well scoured. When he bites, 
ive him time enough, and you can hardly give 
im too much ; for as he is not a leather-mouthed 
fish, without you do he will often break his hold. 
Angle for.hii)i, if you bait with, a brandling, with 
an iodifFerent strong line, and gut at bottom, your 
bode No. 4, 5, or 6, and about five or. six inches 
from the ground ; but if you rove for hiip with a 
minnow or frog, which is a very pleasant way, 
then youx line should be :str6ng^ and the hook 
armed with gimn, and the bait swimming at mid- 
water, suspended by a. cork-float. . I, for my owa 
part, always use my trowl, that in case a pike 
should take it, I may be prepared for him. Keep 
your minnows in a. tin ketUe, and when you bait 
with one, stick the hook through his upper lip or 
back fin. If you use the firog, stick it through the 
9kin of his hind leg. These directions being care- 
fully attended to, I dare ensure.the angler success. 
The perch is much esteemed in Italy> espeGially 
when small : Gesner prefers the perch aud pike 
befoi« the trout or any fresh fish. The iGermans 
say proverbially. More wholesome than a perch oj 
the Rhine. 

• THE TEN<m» 

• The tenchj the fishes' physician, so called be- 
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cause its slime is said to be very healing to woum 
ed fishes ; and what is more strange^ the voraci^ 
pike is so sensible of his sovereign virtne^ that 
will not hurt a tencb^ although he will seize anj 
other fish of his own size that comes in his wayi 
and when he or any other fishes are sick, they finl 
relief by rubbing themselves against his body. Hi 
is a delicious fresh-water fish, has small scales^ yi 
very large and smooth fins, a red circle about th^ 
eyes, and a little barb hanging at each comer oi 
his mouth. His haunts are chiefly in pon<b 
amongst weeds : he thrives very ill iil clear wai- 
ters, and covets to feed in foul ones ; yet his flesk. 
is nourishing and pleasant. I'hey spawn the be^ 
ginning of July : the proper time to angle fi>r tbein 
is early and late in the months of May, June, the 
latter end of July ^ and in August. You must use a 
strong line with gut at bottom. The hook No. 2 or 
3, and a quill float ; the depth about two feet. He 
bites best at red^worms, if you dip them first in tar ; 
at all sorts of pastes made up with strong-scented 
oils^ and at one made with the inside of a roll and 
honey : also at cad-worms, lob-worms, flag-worms, 
gentles, marsh-worms, and soft-boiled bread- 
grain. Besides the river Stour in Dorsetshire, so 
particularly recommended for plenty of tench and 
eels, there is Brecknock mere, in Brecknockshire, 
being two miles in length and as much in breadth^ 
full of perches, tenches, and eels. 

N. B. One river tench is worth ten pond. 

THE FLOUNDER, 

The flounder may be fislied for all day, either in 
swift streams or in the still deep, but best in the 
stream, in the months of Aprils May, June, and 
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July. Your line must be a single-haired one^ with 
a small float, and th6 hook. No. 6 or 7. Let yoar 
bait touch the ground, which may be any sort of 
small worms, wasps, or gentles. He being a fish but 
seldom taken with the rod and line, to enlarge on 
the subject would be totii^lly unnecessary. 

TBE CBUR** 

The chub is a fish by no means in very much 
esteem, his flesh being very coarse,and full of small 
bones ; yet he affords good sport to the angler, es- 
pecially to a Tyro in tnat art. They spawn about 
the beginning of April; and their haunts are chiefly 
in large rivers, having clayev or sandy bottoms, in 
holes shaded with trees ; where many of them in 
^enetaH keep together. He bites best from sun- 
rising till eight, and from three till sun-set; In 
M^rch and April you must angle for the chub with 
worries ; in J une and July with flies, snails, and 
cherries ; but in August and September use a paste* 
made of Parmesan or Holland cheescj, pounded ig 
a mortar, with a little butter> and a small quantity 
of saffron put to it to make it of a yellow colour. 
In the winter, when the chub is in his prime, a 
paste made of Cheshire cheese and turpentine is 
very good, but no bait more killing for him than 
the pith of an ox or cow's back-bone; you must 
take the tough outward skin off very carefully, but 
take particular care that you do not bruise tne in- 
ward skin : also the brains of the above animals 
are excellent for him. Let your line be very strong, 
with a quill float on it, strong ^ut at bottom, the 
hook No. 3 ot 4, the depth, in hot weather, imd-: 

-* Fin lines are used for this fish. 
G 
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1(«t»r^ ia a»ldiab aeiur t^h^ Wtlom> and in quite c«U 
wealher on the ground. "Tfait H10SI i)deaaa«tt WajF of 
bbisg him is by dibbih^^ vhicl^ is ta^ pelrlbrmed: 
ia li Bcit summer'a d^y, ^' tot aay kole tbat jou 
liaow tjbiey haunt, asd you ml] find perhaps M^ 
or forty of thesa hashing tbemflelYdg 9a the anrfarls 
^f the water ; then take your rod, which must be 
very strong and long, yauf liniB the same, butaboat 
a yard in length, and bait the hook with a grass- 
hojfiper. You must sheltt r ybilrsnelf hjdMJad ^cuiie 
l^nsb or ijtump of a tree^, S9 as nol tb be %eGm ; ibv 
the chub is very tinv?rQus^ an4 U)e kaat shadow 
will make him silik to the bottom^ though he will 
soon tise again : having therefore fixed yom? eye 
upon the large&t and best, di^op yout bait ^itti great 
<;aution befoi^e him, aha be WiUL in«t^ntly take i^ 
and bp held fest; for he is a leather^^moulhed fisb^ 
and seldom breaks bold if played properly. 

N. B» In dibbing where you cannot get a grass- 
llopper, any fly, beetle, or moth, will equally an- 
swer the purpose. 

When y qu are roving for perch, with a mkiaow^ 
you will ofien take large chub. 

»«• 

t 

The bajrbel, so called on acoouat of the barb or 
beard that is under his nose or chops> is a leather- 
mouthed fish ; and though he seldom breaks bis 
bold when booked^ yet if be proves a large one be 
often breaks both rod and line. The male is ea-> 
teemed much better than the female, but neither 
of them are very extraordinary.- They awim ia 
great shoals, and are at the worst in April, at whicb 
time they spawn, but soon come into season again. 
The places they cluefly re^it to are such as are 






as: 



weedy, gfavBlly^ ti^ng grlmiidd, tii ii^ielitkis fii^ 

is said to dig, and roEt his nos^ Uke k s^ihe. Ii!l 

die summer he ffteqisetitdtbefttrpB^Qslfirfid swiftest 

«0rrefit:!5 ©€ wat«r, «g waAet deep brilges, ^fredrs> &9. 

<9Afl i^ a|rt to settle biiiiselfafnongst^be piles, iiaU 

low placed) und in moss and Weeds. In the antnoiH 

he retiiies into the deeps, whef^ h^ ^emaittsi all the 

^intidr and begiiitilFig of tt»e spring. The best bait^ 

for him are salmon-spawn, lob-worrtis, gentles^ bits 

of istie0se wrapt u^ in a wot iitiei) tag to maire mem 

toiigh, or itf epdd in hon^y f&t twenty^fear hotit^ 

and greaves : obd^Ve that th« sweeter and eleanet 

your baits are kept, the more eager he takes them. 

V ou cannot bait the ground for him too much, 

when you angle for him with any kind of garbage : 

jis ld>«worim etit in ^ieo€s, m^l m^ gr^tln^ifioor* 

porated with blood and clay, He; Thd (^aHier im A 

l«ter y^a SlAi for him in the months of June, liSlj^^ 

and August th« better. y&niT tad dUd line mv^ 

bo very strong : the former ringed, and the lattUr 

Ynost have gimp at the bottom, but IthiiiiK^wi$te| 

got is better. A running plitmmet must b^ piaeei 

on your line, which is a bmiet^ with ai hole through 

it : piaee a large ahot a foot abdir^ ih^ hdok, t# 

prevcM the btillet falling on it. The worm win df 

usours? be at the bottom,, for no float ,i« to foe uted, 

and when the barbel taM& the bait, the bullet wiX 

lay on the ground &nd not choak him. By th^ 

bending of vour rods you will know when he bites^ 

and also witii your hands will feel him give a strong 

snatch : then strike him, and he wilt be your owa 

if you play him well ; but if you do not manage 

htm with dexterity, he will break your tackle. 

' ' • 

• I haiES fdHmdl lately tluit the flat st«iiup«t Ummk betttr» 

G £ 
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.You must have on your rod a winch^ and a liae 
on it about thirty yards long. 

The most famous places near London for bar- 
bel-angling are Kingston-bridge and Shepperton- 
.deeps ; but Walton-deeps, Chertsey-bridgey 
Hampton-ferry, and the holes under Cooper's 
hill, are inf no wise inferior. You may likewise 
meet with them at all the locks between Maiden- 
head and Oxford. 

N. B. Their spawn acts as a violent cathartic 
and emetic. His liver is likewise unwholesome. 
The books for this fish. No. I or 2. 

TBE EEt* 

: Authors of natural history, in regard to the eel, 

Jiave advanced various conjectures ; and in some 

.measure have contradicted each other;.jEj|ytio&ly;xi& 

this head ; namely, whether they are produced, by 

generation or corruption, as worms are, or by cer- 

rj^n glupnous drops of dew, which falliag in May 

^nd June, on the banks of some pond^ or rivers, ar^ 

Jby the heat of the sun turned into eels. Abr. My* 

Jius, in a treatise on the origin pf animals, describes 

a Qi^lhod of producing them by art He says that 

if .he cut up two tuns covered with May-dew, 

;and lay one on the other, the grassy side inwards^ 

and thus expose them to the beat of the sun, in a 

few hotirs there will spripg from theip an infinite 

'quantity of eels. Eels are distinguished into four 

kinds, viz. the silver eel ; a greenish eel, called a 

.grey ; a blackish eel, with a broad flat head ; an4 

lastly, an eel with. reddish fins. The eel's haants 

are chiefly amongst weeds, under roots and stumps 

of trees^ holes^and clefts in the earth, both in the 

banks and at bottom^ and in the plain mud ; where 



^bey k^ ^ith wiPsr tii«ir fcfeadfli out, watchimg foir 
prey ; Ao abotit flood-^ates, wear»> bridges, aa4 
oid flfiim^ unirf io the stin waters that are fonl arrd 
nyaddy'; bM;the aoiaUest ^eis ftfeto be met with iii 
ail tiofts dff rii^ei» and s^k« They conceal theiti^ 
is^esmthe winter for six alonfhs in the mu<t, and 
tlM^* seldom rme aboutin ^e siiifirtier in the day^ 
tifltte^l>ut A\t nighfi i^ii^ ^ at which tiiticf yoo may 
ake^ a gi«eat n«imbei'«f them, by laying in night- 
lid^d, Ikstisned here and thete to bank:^, stumps of 
tteeSfScc. of ft ptopef- length ft>r Hie d^epth of the 
TFaicey, le^ed so as to lay ^n the gi'Omid, and a pr o^ 
mr eel^lMiofc whipped otv each, bait^ with the fol- 
KWiriiig bait^i wbi<:h be delights in, viz. garden^* 
'm<mik^,ot lobs^ minnows, ben's guts, fish>garbage, 
)o«^6S, imall gudgeons, or milier's thumbs, itl^so 
MDUill roaehes, the hook be^fig laid in their mouths. 
There are two ways to take them in the day- 
time^ called sniggling and bobbing. Sniggling 
k tbts perfbtttfed : t«ke a strong line, and bait 
yeui' hoofc with a large lob-wonn, and go to snch 
plnceis above-mentioned, where eefs hide them- 
sehfe» in Ae day-rime : ptit the bait gently into 
the bolf? by the help of ai cleft flrtick, and if the eel 
k( there he wili certainly btte. Let himtirfe himi 
uclf by tugging befei*e you offer to puH him out, 
or else he will break y6vtT Hne. The other method 
'» ealled bbbbing. In order to perform this, you 
liiMr ticodf soffl^ large lobs, and with a: needle run 
a twisted silk or worsted through a^ nhinv of 
them, from end to end, as will lightly wrap a doze n 
times round your himd : m*ke them into liiks, 
and fasten them to strong packthread nv ^vlrp- 
o«rd,tw«pyard^i^*ng: then niakeaknrf vi < ^ -^ 



six or eight inchei? froin the \ r. -'.s : . -■ 
trittdir pHt' three <j«farters of w poutir' ci ^: i \ : . 
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in a pyramidal form^ on the ccfrd: the lead must 
be made hollow three parts of the way up it^ and 
then a hole must be bored through it big enough 
to put the cord through^ and let the lead slide duwn 
to the knot. Then fix all to a manageable pole, 
and use it in muddy water. When the fishes tag. 
Jet them have time to fasten^ then draw diem 
gently up add hoist them quick to shore. A boat 
(Called a punt is very useful in this kind of fishing. 
Some use ^n eel-spear to catch eels with^ which is 
an instrument witn three or four fprks or jagged 
.teeth, which they strike at random into the mud.. 
The rivers Stour in Dorsetshire, Ankam in lin- 
jcolnshir^^ and Irk in Lancashire, are famed by 
tlieir respective neighbours for very excellent eels. 
Mr. Pope has celebrated the river Kennet, in Berk- 
shire, on the same account, in his Windsor Forest; 

The Keimet swift, for silver eels reiiowii*d. 

In Rumsey-mere, in Huntingdonshire, are a 
great quantity of eels, and large pikes which they 
call hagets ; but Cambridgesliire boasts of having 
the most a1id best eels, if you credit the natives. 

Eel-pouts, another fish somewhat resembling 
the eel, but more esteemed, are also found in some 
rivers. Their haunts are the same as the eel's, 
and they are to be taken in peals of thunder and 
heavy rain, when they leave their holes. ThebeH 
bait is a small gudgeon. Hooks the double or 
single onest ' ' i 

The roach is as foolish as the carp is crafty \ ke 
is by no means a delicate fish : the river-ones are 
much better than those bred in ponds. They i^a^wn 
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:in May^ and will bite all day long, if tfae wentber 
IS jDot iQ either of the extremes, on the top of the 
water. Tbejir haunts are chiefly in sandy or gra^ 
velly deep waters^ delighting to be in the shade. 
In April their baits are cads and worms* In sooi- 
mer white snails or flies. In autumn ajpastemade 
^.of fine, white ]}read, moulded in your hands with 
water, and a little cotton added to it> to keep it 
from washing off'tbe hook. In winter gentles are 
the best bait for him. You should fish with a line 
made of single hairs^ a quill-floaty and the lead 
about a foot from the hook ; and when you angle 
for roach^ always cast in a ground-bait^ made of 
bran^ clay, and bread, incorporated together ;♦ 
.and when you angle with tender baits> always 
strike at the least nibble that is apparent. Sprout- 
ed malt, the young brood of wasps^ bees dipt in 
blood, and the dried blood of sheep, are nostrums 
in this king of angling. . 

. The largest roach in this kingdom are taken in 
the Thames, where many have been caught of two 
pounds and a half weight; but roach of aiiy size 
ar^ hard to be taken without a boat. 

The people who live in the fishing-towns along 
the.bcmksoftheThames,have a method of dressing 
, large rbach and dace;, which, it is said, renders 
them, a very pleasant and savoury food ; it is as 
follows : without scaling the fish, lay him on a grid- 
iron, over a slow fire, and strew a little flour on 
him : when he begins to grow brown, make a slit, 
not more than skin deep, in his back, from head 
,to tail, and lay him on again. When he is broiled* 
enough, the skin, scales and all, will peel off*, and 



* Coarse bran and floar make an excellent groond-baiti bat they 
malt not be too mach moulded. 
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kftiNr die fleshy which will be by thai time V'^pj fim 
mod perfectly ckan* Open dud belly^ take out the 
inmdey wA use AQchory aod hotter for navkiSiu 

Eed paste is aa excdtent bait, eoloored with ver- 
miliDD or red lead as< I hanr before laid dawa^ but 
it k best to take with you genttesy irhilepasie, ^ni 
their other baits^ as mey mee venr fondof chaagev 
aod will refuie ooe tnimzte what they will tsdce 
the aext Their hooka No. i 1 or It* 

TStm BACm 0B BAitE. 

Tfaia fiAf and the roach, ace nvcb of the saine 
kind^ therefore the directioaif givw for one wtt 
serve for the oth^c. They spawn about the mi^ 
die of Mareh^ and wiil take any fly, eq^ialfy Hie 
Stonecadewt-fly, May»fly, the latter end of Aporit 
and most part o£ May; and the aot-^ ia 
June, July, and August. When you angle fee 
tfie dhce with tlie ant-fly under watsrr, let it be 
about two handi^ bseadth from the ground. They 
{sever sefitse a fly in a warm day on the fop of die 
water. The beat bait ibD them; in the winter; is 
iht earth<4>ob^ it is the spawn ot the beetle, and 
ia to fae found by foUowiiig the plough in aandyv 
iah. ffsounda; put thera into m reaiel with sobm 
ef tne earth, from* whence dtey are taken, ssmI 
nae them all the winter as an excellent bait, as I 
have before-merationednii the deseriplion of baita^ 
Ab for yonr line, &c. the dimctions given for ^ 
mach^ will seeve in all renpecta for tfie daiee or 
dane. 

Paoe may be also tdcen with flesh-flies, upda 
the surface of the water ; into whose backs, be** 
tween the wings, you must put your hopk, wbich 
should' be veiy small : die; bite in the monuag. 
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.and evening; you must then provide a cane-rod^ 
iw^hich is the lightest of any^ and let it be seventeen 
•feet at least in lengthy and your line which should, 
from the middle down waids^ consist of single-hairs^ , 
be a little longer than your rod; then provide a suffi** 
t cient quantity of small hpuse-flies^ which keep in 
a phial, stopped with a x^ork. With these repair, 
especially about seven or eight o'clock in a sum- 
miner's evening, to a mill-stream, and having fixed 
thre^ or four hooks, with single-hair links, not 
above four inches long to your line, • bait them 
with the flies, and angle upon the surface of the 
i¥ater on the smoothest part, ^ at the end of the 
stream ; the dace will rise freely, especially if the 
sun does not shine on that part of the water where 
you cast the flies, and you may take two or three 
at a time. This sport will continue as long as 
■flay^liglit will permit you to see the flies. In 
•the same manner dace will also rise at the ant* 
>fly upon the surface of the water, if used in a 
rinornmg at the foot of a current or mill-stream or 
.on the scour before the sun comes on the ivater. 
If the water is high, so as to be almost equal with 
itt banks^ take your fly-rod, and fasten to your line 
an artificial-fly, called the caterpillar-fly, or a small 
^ted palmer, then take a large yenow gende, tlie yel-, 
lower the better, run the book through the skin of 
it, and draw it up to the tail of the fly : this being 
done^ whip it on the surface of the water, and u 
you are diligent and expert, you will have good 
diver^ioa* U you angle where two mill-streams 
are going at tne same time, let it be in the eddy 
between the two streams : first make use of your 
plummet ; if the water is deep, angle within a foot 
.of the bottom, and perhaps you will find but poor, 
sport; but if it proves to be shallow, that is, about 
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die depdi of two feet, or not exceeding^ tbreet 
yoar sport may be better; bait your hook witi) 
three large genties, use a cork-floaty be vdiy aU 
lentive, and strike at die very first bite : if there 
are any large dace in the milUpool, they will re* 
sort to tiie eddy between the two streams. 

N. B« Whenever you fish for roach or dmce, at 
.ground^ without you use a ground^bait^ the at- 
tempt i« almost useless; but after great hesitSj 
when the weather ^ets cool^ you will be sure to 
have good sport>^The books^ No. 11 or 12. 

TBS ^mtkEOlf. 

The gudgeon is a fish that affords the yoai^ 
angler an amazing deal of diversion ; being od^ 
that bites very free, and when struck is never ioac, 
because he is a leatber-mouthed fi^h. Tbey spavm 
three or four times in the summer^ and their feed- 
ing is like the barbel's^ in the streams and 00 grmi- 
veT, slighting all manner of flies. Their baits are 
chiefly wasps^ gentles^ and cads, but the small red 
worm is best. When you angle for thetn, be pro- 
vided with a gudgeon «>rake, with which rake the 
ground every ten minutes, which gathers them to- 
gether. A singie<-baired lifie is best, with a dttili^ 
or corkofloat, according to the rapidity of the 
itream ; your hook No. 8 or 9, and your bait on 
the ground. You mav angle for him with a ron* 
ninff line by hand without a float. 

The author ''On AngUnginthc River TteMy* 

S'ves tts a new method of catching them : he first 
»ires US <' nev^t to cotUinue in the water long, 
though ht has been in it for m hours together f' 
he then observes, with his usual circumspectiott, 
*Uhat the best way of catching thetn, is by goisfg 
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Jh ii$ mt^r^ 4ni $tirrtng up ih ^cmi and 
avel." This surely may be properly tettn^dgud^ 
on-hunting more than gudgeon-ashing : perhaps 
eyare of a diffitrent ^eu^ in the^ Trent than in 
e Thames, S^c. S^c, !! 

TBS I^IM^E OH AUT9^ 

Thi& Msky wilh a deuible naiiie> is jmb^II^ and 

^9xely grow9 bigger than a gtidgeoa ; ia shape 

^^«ry lile the perch, but ie better food, being i^ 

x3atse taste »i pleasdnl as aay fish whatever. Hia 

IgiavQte ar^ in the deepe&t niHniRg parts of a gra* 

^elly river, the exact bottom whereof, 4i£^ving 

jEbuad by ptembangj, bail your hooks with small 

red won»4, or brandlings ; for yoo^ Hiay angle 

with two or three, and have excellent sport. 

He bites very g»eedily ,• and as they swim in 

shoals, you may catscn twenty or thirty at one 

standing, in a cool, gloomy day. Use the same' 

tackle as for the gudgeon* The River Yare in 

Norfolk, is peculiar for plenty of ruffs. Hook, 

\No. 9v 

The bkak, on accoutit ef it^ eagerness to le^iieh 
flies^ is called' by 9ome the river^swailow, and bjr 
^otller^ the fre»h-water-sprat^ because of its r^setn- 
U^^ce to the sea^spratv He bites Vjcry «agerly 
at all sorts of worms, flies, pastes, an4 *h^fip*'a 
blood. You may fish for him with six or seven 
small hpbks at a tim^e. He i^ a;) ex^ell^nt fish 
to initiate a young angler in fly-fishing, by his 
whipping for them in a^ hot summer's evening, 
lirith a: staitli artificinl bb«k g&#> YoUr tMkle 
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must be fine and neatly formed. He is a ca] 
bait for the pike. Hook^ No. 13« 



TBE MINNOW OR PINK. 



The minnow^ though one of the smallest fishes^ 
is as excellent a one to eat as any of the most 
famed. They are generally found m March and 
Aprils and remain till the cold weather compels 
them to retire to their winter-quarters. He is of 
a greenish, or wavy sky-colour, his belly very 
white, his back blackish ; and is a most excel- 
lent bait for any of the fish of prey : namely, the 
pike,, trout, perch, &c. His baits are small 
red worms^ wasps, cads, &c. If you can catch 
enough of them, they make an excellent tansy, 
their heads and tails being cut off, and fried m 
eggs, with a sauce made of butter, sugar^ and 
verjuice, — ^The smallest of hooks. 

* r 

THE LOACH OR LOCH. 

> 

This fish is very small, but eats very well, and 
is nourishing food for sick persons. He is found 
in clear, swift brooks and rivulets, and his food 
is gravel. He is bearded like the barbel, and 
freckled with black and white §pots. You may 
take him with a small red worm, at ground ; be 
delights to be near the gravel, therefore is hardly 
ever seen on the top of the water. — ^The smallest 
of hooks. 

TEE BVLUBEAD OR MILLER'S TBUMB. 

« * 

This fish, on- account of its ugliness, is in some 
places called the fresh- water devil ; he has abroad 
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kiead and a large moutb, no teetb^ but his lips 
sure like a file^ with which he nibbles at the bait. 
Xhey spawn in Aprils and are full of spawn most 
of the summer. Their haunts in summer are 
diiefly in holes, or amongst stones in clear water ;^ 
\»3Lt in winter they lay in the mud like the eel. 
The worst of anglers may take this fish ; for if 
you look above the wate£ in a hot day^ you may 
see him sunning himself on a flat stone> put your 
liook lipon it^ baited with a small re'd worm^ and 
. he will take it directly. . The taste of this fish is 
very good. — Hook, No. 13. 

VME STICKLBBACXf SHJBPHKa^ OB BASSTICKLE* 

This fish^ with three names, as he is called by 
in different counties, is a small prickly fish, and 
not worth the angler's notice,, in regard to him- 
self, but that he is an excellent bait for the trout, 
who will take it sooner than the minnow. His 
prickles must be broke off, and baited according 
to the directions given for baiting the minnow, 
under the description of the trout. 

N. B. The tackle, baits^ &c. for this fish, and 
tlie foregoing ones, must be the same, and very 
fine. 

There are three fishes which I omitted in the 
first edition, and what anglers in general seldom 
meet with, because they are local, and peculiar 
to certain waters; but as they are held in high 
estimation where they are taken, I shall describe 
them for the reader's information. 

J LBV LA SALMON I SlMILiS — THE GUINyiAO* 

Tl)e guinniad, according to Camden and others. 
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is peculiar to Pemble-Meer in Cheshire. *' Tfcc- 
river Dee, " says this author, ** which runs by 
Chester, springs in Merionethsliire, atid it rras 
towards Chester ; ii passes through the said Pern* 
ble-Meer, which is a large waler, And it is ob» 
iserved, that though the river Dee-^rbottnds with 
S^ahnon, and Pemble-Meer with guinniad, yet 
there are never any salmons caught in the MtJtf, 
nor any guinniads in the river. 

UMBRA MINOR GESN—'THE RED CBARRj OM WEICE 

TORGOCn, 

The red charr is a fish whose make is lodii^ 
and more slender than that of a trout, for oneof 
about eight inches long was no' more than an inch 
and a half broad. Ihe back is of a greenish 
olive spotted with white. The belly, ahont the 
breadth of half an inch, is painted with red, id 
spme of a more lively, in others of a patef co- 
lour, and in some, especially the female, it is 
quite white. The scales are small, afeid the lateral 
hues straight. The mouth is wide, the Jaws 
pretty equal, except the lower, which is a little 
sharper and more protuberant than the npper. 
The lower part of the fins are of a vermilion dye 
The gills are quadruple, and it has teeth bbth in 
the jaws and on the tongue ; in the upper jair 
there is a double row of them. The swimmiDg 
bladder is like that of a trout ; the liver is not 
divided into lobes ; the gall-bladder is latge ; 
the he^rt trfangiilar; the spleen small and black- 
ish ; and the eggs of the spawn large and round. 
The flesh is more soft and tender tnan that of fC 
trout, and when boiled can scarcely be allowed to 
be ired. It is in the highest esteem where known, 
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and in Wales is accounted the chief dish at the 
fcables of people of fashion. 

The chief place in EDgland where this fish is 
taken^ is VVinander-Mec;r : but in Wales they are 
to be had in five different places, viz. Llam- 
berris^ Llin-Umber^ Festiniog, and Beltus^ in 
Caernarvonshire, and near Casaeeddor, in Me- 
rionethshire. In this last county they are smaller 
than in the former^ and are taken in October ; 
but in Caernarvonshire, in one of the lakes, they 
are caught in November ; in another in Decem- 
ber, and in the third in January, and when the 
iisfaing in one ends, it begins in another, X)r. 
Leigh days, the charr, in Coningston-Mcer, 
:which is not far from Winander-Meer, are much 
better, but there are reasons to suppose be was 
prejudiced in this article. According to Camr 
clen, the latter Meer is the larg^^jl: stapding-water 
in this kingdom, being ten miles in length ; and 
some say it is as smooth at the bottom, a^s if it 
^as paved with polished marble. Tbey swim to- 
gether in shoals, and though they appear on thf! 
surface of the water in the summerrtime, . vet 
tliev will not suffer themselves to be taken, either 
with the angle or with nets; therefore th^ only 
§eason for fishing, is when they resort to the 
shallow parts of the lakes to spawn: at tl^e^ 
times they set trammel-nets baited', and leavf; 
them for whole days and nights, into which the 
fish enter of their own accord. 

i . ' • ^ . 

CARPIO LACUS BEHACI — TBS GUILT OR QILT CHARMS 

The Latin writers called Jthe gilt charr, carpio 
lac&s Bendciy because they imagined it was only 
to be met with in that particular lake, where it is 
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called roeiel; but it has since appeared to be tlie 
same fish with our gilt charr^ which is bred in 
Winander-Meer, in the county of Westmore- 
land. It is proportionably broader than the 
trout^ and the belly is -more prominent ; bat iti 
lengthy when greatest^ never exceeds twelve 
inches : the scales are small^ the colour of the 
back is more lively than that of a trout, and is 
beautified with black spots^ the belly and sides, 
beneath the lateral line^ are of a bright silver 
colour; the skull is transparent^ and the snout 
blueish : it has teeth in the lower jaw, on the 
palate, and the tongue; the swimming-bladder 
IS extended the whole length of the back, and 
the gall-bladder is large. The flesh of the gilt 
charr is red, and is accounted so very delicious 
amongst the Italians, that they say it excels all 
other pond and sea fish whatever ; and they 
esteem the nature of it so wholesome, that they 
allow sick persons to eat it. 

Some have doubted whether the Welch and 
English fish, are of the same kind or not ; but 
Mr. Ray thinks there is no room to make a doubt 
of it. The Welch name torgoch, signifies a red 
belly, which distinguishes tne red charr pro« 
perly enough : the gilt charr is, indeed, quite a 
diilerent species, and is about twice as small as 
the re4 ; tne belly of the former is red, the flesh 
white, and the spots on the back white likewise; 
whereas the belly of the latter is of a silver co- 
lour, the flesh red, and the back is spotted widi * 
black* 

* The charr and giunniad oerer chan^ their diiies, 
But life in Wioander and Femble-Meen / 
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CHAP. VI. 



T%e mosi sdinUffic method of making Fish^Pondf, 
Stews^ Sfc, to tphich. is added several Arcana^ in 
the 4Tt of Angling. ^. 



rr> is agreed, that thoee grounds are best that are 
full of apruigs, and apt to be moorish: the 
one breeds tlneo^ well, aod the other preserve^i 
ihem from being stolen. 

The situation of the pond is also to be consii- 
dered, and the nature of the currents that fall into 
it; likewise that it be refreshed with a little 
brook^ or with raiti-water that falls from the ucl- 
jacent hilly ground. And that those pond^ which 
receive wk ^tale and dung of horses, breed the 
largest and fattest fishes. 

In making the poiod, obsierve that the head be 
at the lowest part of the groupd ; and the trench 
iof the flood-gate, or sluice, has a good swift tail;, 
that it may not be long in emptying. 

If the pond carries she feet of water it is enough; 
•but^ it must be eigb^ f^^et deep» to receive the 
freshes and rains that should fall into it. 

It would be also advantageous to have shoals 
on the sides, for the ^ fishes to sun themselves in, 
.ailtd lay their spawn oa ; besides in other places 
certain holes, hollow banks, shelves, roots oi trees, 
.islands, :&c. to serv^ as their retiring places. Con- 
sider fiifther,. whether your pond be a breeder ; 
jif so, never .expect any l^rge chirps from thence ; 
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' the greatness of the number of spawn overstock- 
ing the pond. 

Mr. Tiill, in order to prevent the excessive in- 
crease of fish in his ponds^ first practised castn- 
tion on them^ which made them grow larger than 
their usual size. But I think the operation pecu- 
liarly ciruel, and the purpose of it only a detesta- 
ble piece of Apician refinement. 

For large carps a store-pond is ever accoaoted 
the best ; and to make a breeding--pond beccHne 
41 store-pond, see what quantity or carps it will 
contain: then put in all milters or all spawners: 
whereby in a little-time you may have carps that 
are both large and exceedingly fat. Thus by pot- 
ting in one sex^ there is an impossibility of the 
increase of them; yet the roaches^ notwithstand- 
ing this precaution, will multiply. Reserve some 
great waters for the h^d quarters of the fishes 
whence you may take, or wherein you may pat, 
any quantity thereof. And be sure to have stews 
and other auxiliary waters, so as you hu^jt coavey 
any part of the stock from one to the other; so 
to lose no time in the growth of the fishes^ but 
employ your water as you do your land, to the 
Jbest advantage. View the grounds, and find out 
.some fall between the hills, as near a flat as may 
be, so as to leave a proper eurrent for the water. 
If there be any difficulty of judging of such, take 
an opportunity, after some sudden rain, or break- 
ing up of a great snow in winter, and you will 
plainly s^ which way the ground casts, for the 
water will take^the true fall, and run accordingly. 
The . condition of the place must determine the 
quantity o£ the ground to be covered with Water. 
For example, I may propose in all fifteen acres in 
three poudsy or eight acres in two, and not less; 
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and these ponds should be placed one above aao- 
ther, BO as the point of the lower may almost reach 
the head or bank of the upper, which contrivance 
is no less beaatiful than advantageous. 

The head, or bank) which by stopping the cur- 
rent,. is to raise the water, and so. make a pond^, 
must be built vith the clay Or earth taken out of 
the pan or hollow, dug in the lowest ground above 
the hank : the shape of the pan to be a half oval, 
whereof the Sat to come to the bank, and the 
longer diameter to run square from it. 

For two lar^ ponds of three or four acres «- 
piece, it is advisable to have four stews, each two 
rods wide, and three long. The stewa are usually 
in gardens, or near the house, to be more handy 
and better looked to. Tlie method of making 
them, is to carry the bottom in a continual decline 
from one end, with a mouth to i^vour tbe draw- 
ing them with a net. 
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THE ART OF ANGLING. 



TO CATCH riSHEf* 

TAKE Coculus Indicm, which is a poisoooos 
narcotic^ called also bacca piscatori^^ fish- 
er^8 berries^ and pound them in a inortar^ thea 
make balls of the paste which will he produced 
(by adding a sufficient quantity of water) about 
the size of a pea> and through them into a standi 
ing-water; the fish that taste of it will be very 
soon intoxicated^ acid will rise and lie on th^ sur*- 
face of the water ; put your landing-net under 
them^ and take them out. 

Coculus Indicus is a little berry^ about as big as 
a bay*berry^ but more of a kidney-shape, having 
a wrinkled outside^ with a seam running length- 
ways frotoi the back to the navel : it is of a bitter- 
ish, taste^ being the fruit of a tree described in 
the sevent-h volume of the Hortta Malabaricus, 
under the stame of Naslatmn^ bearing leaves in 
the sh^tpe of a hearty and bunches of five-leaved 
white flowers, wliich are succeeded by their ber- 
ries. They grow in Malabar in the East Indies. 
They are selaom used in physic, being accounted 
to be of a hurtful and pernicious nature, but their 
principal use is for catching fishes: the famous 
Cardan's celebrated receipt for this purpose, 
runs thus : take of the berries of the Oriental Co^ 
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TO CATCH nSHES. « ^3 

j|fcaefcgag "" i i t ■■"■' ' -irr' ■■".t/'iB.": "f:ir:'i aaBaBaasaraaeagaxaggaaBgaaaaea— ^ca^ 

irtiSy a quarter of an ounce ; of cumin and boiling 
water, each two ounces ; of cheese, one ounce, 
iind of meal three ounces ; after bruising them to- 
getlier, form them into small balls. Others mix 
the berries with old cheese, honey, and wheaten 
xneal, of which they form small balls, to be thrown 
to fishes. Others for this purpose mix a variety 
of other substances with these berries; but after 
ftll their pains there is no necessity for so trou-< 
blesome an apparatus, since I have known by ex^ 
perience, says Ray, that a simple ball of the pow- 
der of these intoxicating berries, made up with 
wheaten mieal and water, is equally efficacious 
for stupifying, and at last killing, fishes ; for that 
fishes, as some assert, are by eating balls of this 
Icind, only rendered vertiginous and stupid for a 
while, but soon return to their natural state, is 
not confirmed by experience ; for my own expe« 
rience, says Mr. Ray, quadrates with the opinion 
of those fishes spoken of by the learned Condron- 
chius who afiirms that fishes are soon killed by 
balls of this kind. But I do not know whether, 
as they assert, they soon become putrid,' and fall 
into pieces, unless they are speedily taken out of 
the water. If, says Condoncbius, any should ob* 
ject, that, upon taking these balls, the fishes swim 
up and down with unccHumon haste and precipi- 
tation, by which means their intoxication, or ver- 
tigo, is . produced ; I answer that they do not 
ramble ttius in consequence of their vertigo, but 
in consequence of the intolerable pain they feel 
firum that unfriendly substance, just as other ani- 
mals do, especially men, when they are racked 
with any intense pain. I readily grant that by 
these balls fishes are rendered vertiginous, and as 
it were intoxicated ; but at the same time, I af« 
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finn> that tbey are soon after killed ; for I 
not much of opinion th(it tbey are rendered 
tigtnous^ and killed by the bitter and acrid^ oi 
by some hitherto unknown quality of these ber- 
ries. I will not^ however^ take upon xne to deter- 
mine^ whether fishes killed in this manner ma^ 
be safely eaten^ but with Condoochius I 
of opinion, that no danger attends the uae ol 
them as an aliment, if they are gutted and boileci 
a« soon as taken. That these berries are hot and 
by means cold, as all opiates certainly aro^ as also 
Matthiolu^, and others maintain, notwithstand- 
ing their narcotic quality, is sufficiently obvious 
from their acrid and bitter taste, as also by the 
other effects produced by them, as Condonehios 
has evidently demonstrated. This sapie author 
is of opinion, that these berries are by no ineaos 
possessed of a poisonous and deietereous qualityj 
and it is not by this, but by their bitterness and 
primary qualities, that fishes are killed ; but the 
contrary to me seems plain, from a story related 
by Arnatus. A certain schoolmaster asking for 
eubebi from an ignorant apothecary^ received 
these berries in their ^stead. When the school- 
master had greedily devoured three or four of 
them, he was seized with a nausea, hiccough^ and 
anxiety, which symptoms, together with the dan-* 
ger they threatened, were immediately removed 
by administering a vomit : the reasoning is weak, 
and more al^out words than facts, and. may be 
equally said of opium ; the-absurdity of which is 
evident to all who know the natuce and operation 
of Kvpnotics. 

Tnis description of the Oriental Cocus, I am 
indebted to the late ingenious Dr. Cook for, but I 
must beg leave to make some observations, which 
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seem to have esoaped the Doctcu*/ and the gieitt 
^dthoriti^s that he has quoted* < ^ 

1. I know from actual experience, that there 
needs no other process for making these berries 
ixjp, than that which I have set down ; as ^r the 
ivtieaten meal, which Mr. Bay mentions^ it is to- 
tally useless/ the plain berries pounded^ and made 
4nt:o a paste by adding water^ being a sufficient 
pr^ardtiom 

2. It hot only depends upon the size of the 
fishes, but upon die quantity of the paste which 
tli^y pick up, which makes these berries kill the 
fishes, or only renders them vertiginous or intox- 
icated ; if you then take them out with a landing 
tiet> and put them into a sufficient quantity of wa- 
ter, those will soon recover who have had >on]y a^ 
small share of the paste, and may be eaten when 
w^ll gutted and cleaned, with the greatest safety. 

3* That these berries are of a ddetereous na- 
• t«¥e, is sufficiently obvious by what has been said 
before. A porter brewer in London, some time 
ago forfeited a considerable sum for fining his li- 
quor with these berries. It is but necessary to 
know these secrets ; but I am sure no true lover 
of a&gUng will ever make use of them, % 

TO TAKE A PIKB AS H£ £7£S BAMKiNG IN MARCH 

iPR AVGUnT, 

Take a long pole or rod, that is light and 
straight, and on the small end fasten a. running 
loop of twisted borsebair and silk, of a large com- 
pass ; which gently draw five or six inches over 
the gills, and then hoist him on shore as quick as 
possible. If it is a small one, draw it not on so 
far^ and keep very silent; youjaay ako take him 
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with a hand net, by patting it under him wj 
gently^ and then taking him up as quick as ym 
can. 

OINTMENTS TO AtLUME FISBMS TO MMTM,^ 

As many of my brother anglers may wish to ti| 
the efficacy of chemicals^ towards increasing theii 
pastime^ I here present them with a few receiiH% 
and leave them to make their trials as they please. 

Take gum-ivy> and put a good deal of it into i 
box made of oak, and chafe and rub the inside of 
it with this gum. When you angle put three or 
four worms into it, but they must not remain 
there long, for if they do it will kill them ^ dieo 
take them out and fish with them, putting more 
in th^ir places as you want them out of your 
worm bag. Gum-ivy is a tear which drops from 
the body of large ivy trees, being wounded, and 
is of a yellowish red color, of a strong scent, and 
tharp taste; that which is sold in the shops is 
counterfeit, and good for nothing. Therefore, to 
get gum-ivy about Michaelmas, or in the spring, 
drive several great nails into large ivy-stalks, wrig- 
gle the same till they become very loose, and let 
them remain, and the gum will issue thereout. 

Also slit several great ivy-stalks, at the time 
above-mentioned, and visit them once a month, 
and gather the gum which flows from the wound- 
ed part. This will very much improve the an- 
gler's success. Probaium est. 

Take assafoetida, three drachms, camphor, one 
ditto, Venice turpentine, one ditto, pound altop:e- 
ther in a mortar, with some drops of the chemical 
oil of lavender, or spike* When you angje^ anoint 
eight inches of your line witli it^ nejit your hook^ 
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smd it is excellent for trout in muddy water^ and 
for gudgeons in clear. Probatum est, 

Assaicetida grows in Media^ Lybia^ and Syria ; 
it is a gummy juice of Laser^ Laserpittunij or Syl- 
phion^ eather^ from the root or stalk when cut 
0pen ; chuse that which is pure> fiue^ and clammy, 
and smelling almost like garlic. It will keep 
many years, but is often adulterated by mixing 
meal^ bran, and the gum Segapenum together. 

Camphor'is a resinous gum, partly flowing of its 
own accord, but chiefly by incision, from a tall 
tree growing in India : the Bornean Camphor is 
best. Chuse th^t which is white and clear like 
chrystal, strong scented, will easily crumble be- 
tween the fingers, and being set on fire is difiicult 
to be extinguished. There is a fictitious sort 
which being put into a hot loaf will parch, but 
the true will melt: it will keep many years in 
flax-seed if it> is not exposed to the air, other- 
wise it will evaporate and consume to nothing. 

Mr. Walton, in his Complete Angler, says, 
that if you dissolve gum-ivy in oil of spike, anoint 
your bait for a pike with it, that he will take it 
the sooner. 

I shall now give the reader the tteplus ultra of 
till these kinds of ointments, composed by Mons. 
Charrs,. apothecary royal to Louis the Fourteenth. 
Take cat's fat, heron's fat, and the best assafoti- 
da, of each two drachms, mummy ^ finely powder- 
ed, ditto, cunmiin seed, finely powdered, two 
scruples, and camphor, galbannm, and Venice 
tmpentine, of each one drachm, and civet two 
grains. Make them, secundum artem, into n thin- 
nish ointment, with the chemical ^ils of lavender, 
aniseed, and camomile, and keep it in a narrow- 
ttibuthed, and well glazed gallipot, covered with 
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a bladder and leather^ Jind'h ^itt keep two^ jreaib 
When you .waat ta. us^ it^ put 30iiie iuto a smill 
taper pewter box> 9Qd atioint yoor bait with it, 
aad about * eight ot nipe iniches of the line^ ao^ 
when H is washed off, repeat the unetioii» Pp»hr 
inm est. 
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All arts and sliapes, the viiXy angler triei^ 
^ To cUak his 'fraud, and tempt the finny prfetift : - 

Their ^ght, their sraeU^ he carefiiUy explores^; 

And blends the dfti|»ist*s and the chemist's stores ; 
*' Devising still, withrancy ever new, • 

** Pastes, oiUy and ungoeatSy of each scent and bucu*' 



BOVr TO MAKB riSB-BOOKS^ 

In order to make a good haok> there are reqiii* 
jiie a hammer, a knife> a pair of pincers^ an iroa 
fiemi-cleam, a file» a wrest, a betider^ toogs^ both 
long and shorty an anyil>. and steel needles of <Uf- 
ferent sizes. Heat a needle of the size you wan^i 
in a charcoal fire^ and r^ise the beard with your 
jknife, then let it cool. Sharpen the point,. either 
^ith a file or on a grindstone, then put it into the 
fire again and bend it into what shape you ploaae; 
make the upper part of the shank four square, and 
file the. edges smooth; then put it into the fire a 
third time, and heat it gently ; take it out suddeii- 
ly, and plunge it into water^ and your operatioh 
is finished. 

Use not a small hook for great baits, nor a large 
ibne for small ones : — ^Bajcbels and qhubs piu^tihave 
large ones, but perches, tencfaes> luream^, and eeb, 
much sifialler. Trouts in clear waters, graylings^ 
■8almont«mell»> roach anddace>ru0s and gudgeons, 
jnust have small hooks : and^ though many angle 
for trouts with large hooks in thick waters, yet ' 
smaU ones are the besl« Expeiiaice wiH poin| 
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<>tit the lAconpreBience of large faooksr-'llie nobie 
i^aliDOii alone must have a large, one. 

A GLUE FOn Jlir<i£Jir6'Mt0D9. 

Pour soFine water on tome Kpick lime, until tbe ^ 
- ebiillhion cQases, then ponr the water tVom it, and 
boil your gioe tery gently with this t^ater^ and it 
• will make a Tery good glae. 

- M RECEIPT TltAT' 1l£}€^ERS tBAT^BR MORB CAPABLE 

TO KEEP OUT WET, 

As dry feet.are very necessary to health* I haije 
copied an excelletit receipt for the angler's use, 
that will pceveot his boots or shoes letting in wa- 
ter. Take a pint of Hliseed orl^ • with half a pound 
of muttot^ suet, six or eight ounces of bei^ wax, 
and a h£(l%«nny w<»tb offosiQ; boil. all these in 
a pipkin togcithel*i and then kt it cool till it be 
lukewarm ; take ^ Uttte hajr brush, and by it on 

?rour boots ^ but it is much better to b^ laid on the 
eather before the boofs are made, and brushed 
with iPt* once over When they are;. as for your 
old boots Of fthoes, you mu3i brush liiesir with it 
when they are dry. A$ I am Ii6w aetihg the part 
of physicidn^ let me advisej^ou^ whenev(er you 
are out in the heat of summer^ iishihg, and are 
thirsty, never to drink water, as the consequencea 
arising from iiufh an. indiscretion n^ay prove fa- 
tal ; but either take a littfe brandy or rum out 
with you, in a wicker bottle, or wait till you come 
to some house where you can have a^ little ; the 
effects it has of quenching the thirst, and cooling 
the body are instantaneous. 
The angler being now furnished with every re- 
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qaisite for the art of ground anglings his strictly 
adhering to the theory laid down^ in his pra^ctice^ 
is the only thing he has to do^ and he may de* 
pend on his endeavours being crowned with suc- 
cess. The second part of this little essay will treat 
of artificial fly-iishinffy under every head that caa 
prove of utility to tee angler ; which certainly • 
. bears the bell in that delightful recreation^ that | 
adds strength and vigour to the body^ keeps the \ 
mind in a perfect state of serenity^ and tranquilli- i 
ty^ and alleviates the cares and troubles attendaoc I 

on mortality i 

In sbiart, how delightful is every species of thi< 
diverision^ in such a paradise as the Poet described: 

Behind, where alders from ihe weather screen, 

Before tiie lawn presetits its lepgtheB'il scene : 

Close t>n that side trills soft the emptying hrook, i 

While this fresh woM» Wl slopUv hSls o'eriook : 

l^hick over head the rose and wo^bine meet» 

Unitiiig riiadc to shade, and sweet to sweet ; 

The pea and blooming bean their odours yield. 

And new*mown hay perftmies the fragrant field. 

To hear the nightingale delights the meads, 

And grashoppers chirp shrill amid the reeds ; 

V7hile from the pinfold, there, the bleatipg sheep. 

Cheer the stiU twUight, and diveit from sleep ; ! 

The gale*s perftime, the echo's mimic sound. 

The night-$ird*s soqg, and lowing kfaie around ; 

In hollow banlcff the hum of musrring bees. 

And zephyrs whisp*ring soft amid the trees. 
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EVERYMAN HIS OWN FLV-MJKER. 



With ptumt rod athwart the pebbled brook^ 

Let me with,|iidgiiieiit cast the feathered hook^ 

Silent aloBg the mazy margin stray. 

And with a for-wrought fly delude the prey. 

To frame the tittle animal, provide 

All the gay hues that wait on female pride. 

Let Nature guide thee r sometimes gmden wire 

The shining bellies of the fliy require ; 

Tlie peacock^s plumes thy tackle must not fail, 

Nor the dear purchase of the sable's tail. 

Each gaudy bird some slender trilmte brings, 

And lends the growing insect proper wings : 

Silks of all colours must their aid impart. 

And every fur promote the fisher's art« 

Gay. 
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COMPLETE FLY-FISHER. 



CHAP. L 



Observations cotweming ArtiJieiat-¥ly-AngU*gy with 
pFofer Directions for the Anklet's RodSf Lines j tfc. 

THE art of artificial fly-fishing, certainly has 
the pre-eminence over the other various me- 
thods that are used to take fishes in the art of 
ansling. It requires a great deal of ingenuity 
and attention, and the variety, which attends 
it makes it one both pleasant and agreeable. 
The angler i» not confined to any particular part 
of the water in fly-^shing, but roves from one 
place to another, trying his fortune, by throw- 
ing his. flies into the different eddies, and the 
most likely places he meets with, to miake a 
captive of the speckled trout: enjoying at the 
same time the harmonious, warblings of the nu- 
^ merous songsters of the groves : beholding the 
diversity of the prospect spread around him, and 
gaining that health and serenity of mind, not to 
be purchased by all the riches, in the universe* 
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The imitations of natuK-jn regard to the flies ne- 
cessary for use suiting tne diflerent colours so ex- 
actly as to resemble the natural fly : and observ- 
ing ^groatastTBiJc^l^ In regird ta^£^o^etry, 
contribute to make it still more delightfiiL 
Whenever he makes a flv, let him have the 
natural one always before TiUn, which will enable 
him to b^ a competent judge of the materials must 
necessary to dub it with ; a list of which^ and of 
the best way to malce ^ Palmer and May-fly, 
(which are the ground of artificial fly-anglings I 
shall give him by and by) j for if he is not able to 
make his own flies, Se never will be a good fly- 
fisher, nor experience that pleasure, which he 
>^ij) r^peivi^ by l^lf rng fishes ^yith Qae Qfhlfi ^W^ 

m.alv?ng. Hf ]9iii]s( nev^r tf^i^K 9vfljr i^U ^^# be- 
cause It wifl not kill fishes as Well in any oth^r 
river as that he particularly angles in; because 
the same flies differ very much both in colour ^d 
size in different counties; besides wbicb, fties 
that will be taken on their peculiar water oni 
year in April, will perhaps not be taken in the 
next till the middle of May, the whole depend>- 
ing on the warmth or coldness of the season. — 
•Mr. Taylor in his treatise, where he desefibes the 
'superiority of fly-fishing to the other branches 
of angling, with great humour observeb^ that the 
angler is surprised, at the manner in which the 
fish take the flies ; and by seeing their surprise, 
tirhen they find they arie hooked, by rising at the 
flies 1 I shall proceed to give the angled a descrip* 
tion of the rods and lines best calculated wt 
aitificid fly-fisbing ; but before I do, shall make 
this one observation : that theory, without prac^ 
iice^ can never inake a man a proficients 
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'"* ROOS AND LINES PJOOPER FOR ARTiriCMAL FLT* 

FISBlNQy £T^. 

As for your artificial fly-rod, the directions 
given in the first part of this treatise are sufficient, 
only be. careful that the ipaterials which it is com- 
posed of aire well seasoned^ and free from knots, 
and that tb^ whole is exactly perfect in regard to 
symmetry. 

The l<^ngth of the fly-rod is generally irom 
about fourteen to seventeen feet long; wnichis. 
long enough for any one who understands fly-fish- 
ing to throw twelve yards of line, with one handj 
and seventeen with both. 

To make a fly rod, that will be CKceedingly 
neat and pleasant in, hand, you must observe tne 
following method : . 

Procure a nicq breadth of ash plank^ free from 
.^npts, perfectly sounds and about seve^ti fi^etlong; 
let it be turned in the lath so as to run taper firoin 
the but-end^ which should be so thick and no more 
. than you can with ease grasp in your hand ; then 
have it feruled, or bind . it to a piece of hazel 
seven feet long, and in exact Uiper proportio^i to 
the ash. As you may not be able to geti a piece 
of .hazel so long, ihat will run perfectly itaper, it 
.may cohsist of two or three pieces; then add tp 
the hacel a nice piec6 of ^ew (in the same propoc- 
tiohtothe hazel aa that is to the ash), two feet 
long, made round, taper, and smooth, and to that 
piece a bit of small round, and taper whale-bonej 
six inches long ; then the rod will be completed ; 
and if just symmetry is observed through the 
whole, it will be a most excellent one. 

Some use deal f#r making the bottom of the 
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rod^ because they say it is more light ; but I io 
answer to tbat ^ver> that it'i« mathaAf se aCxDog 
and lasting^ and-that^he «ih> on account of its 
strength^ may be turned in the latb^ or planed 
doU'n Io b^ every jot as tight as the deal^ and that 
the Mgter^ when he has liooked a good fi^h^ need 
nev^r ^r 4t tapping slidrt^ as deal ^M)^ beeaiMe 
it is the nature ot the wood to betid a1nK>9t 4mr 
ble^ {^ will fdMrays> if i!^*e)l*9easeiied| r^tura* to its 

• former straightness. liet your rod^ thus aiade, 
^'ringed for the line to'pskssthr^ugb^ with small 

brass rinj^s, fibout a loot ^i^tant ficom «ach other^ 
anil ^t the'b^«e«d let there be a spik^ «aad«to 

• rM*few-Mii ^Wch yoa will fifid vei^y eony^fii^iM; 

and you may^ if you }ike to alter the coloitr «f 
7Qtir Joiiit<tMugh it' does not signify bo mucb in 
'46h as4fi'deal» ^v^iooe^ whiteness wowlisc«a^ tife 

fish) first warm it before the fire^ ittid tbetk ^ISp« 

'fi§a«h«r in Mina^ortis^ })ttt it on the ^bMi> «M tttc^ 
<^^ 4t uritn fern ba»d/«nd it will mite it « 
'OidnampH^ or ratlieir b puce; or flea <3oltM]r. 

Yoor fty-lf«e efeoul^ be about thii^y yerda t^mi, 

•Mid wosnd on e wsml} brass mn)fi|^ing >ri%i«B, 

iti4iich te t^heplac^ed on the biit of your rod ; tllen 

'^oti inui^ run the tine thfK>tigh t^ rings befbrd^ 

«ae«iti;6nedy aild yofn ma^ alwaiys command the 

len^ without th^ trouble of 'onanrrnlr the line. 

and stidPteh • it wht n you cOifte to places en^»ua* 

1^0^ liritii wood. Ther. generat len^Ai tt^iit yoh 

^oifld tiive off your^ reel must %e about fdut '^iitos 

4ddget 4iian your rod-^ nay, so^^tntaf^ <lle Itne 

<ltiust be twic^ the length dT the rod"; Ibr ^ fitb 

'ini and far off is'llie s^ticling rule for trout fishing. 

Bat it #111 be a lon^ time before yoU «f6. ablei tio 

throw a dib-line wim nieety at %be geuf^ral tefigtft^ 

y€t a^ you can always lengthen or Morten 4t by 
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ineans of the winch, you may, if you are expert, 
and are a true lover of angling, after some trials 
accomplish it. Never encumber yourself with too 
much line at first, but increase the length of it as 
you find you make improveaie^t ; and as it is ten 
to one, that you lose a fly eveiy time you c«ist 
your line, until you are arrived at some degree of 
pi^rf^ectMo in 'doing it, it will not be amiss to prac- 
tise dometimes v^^itbout one; But let me return to 
the subject: your line should run tapef from the* 
top of the rod down to the fly, that is, if the first 
link is composed of thirty-five hairs- the next 
must be of thirtj^-four ; so leaving out one hair 
ia each link, tilt the whole is. eompleted; theti 
comes the silk'-worm gut, on which you should 
ivhip all your hooks. 

But the best line^ for artificial fly-dangling are 
those that are wove, aj^d are all one piece, and 
are to be bought at any of the shops in L(Midooj 
where fishing-tackle is sold, .a»d run taper like 
the lash of a coach«whip, and may Jbe had at aiiy 
length ; as from thirty to forty yards, &c. 

These are the only lines that can be used on a 
winch; because they have no knots to prevent 
them Tunning glibly through the rings- of the rod. 
By the line being made taper, you will be abk 
to throw it into any place you like with a greater 
exactness, and it will fail much lighter or the 
water, which will very much increase your sport. 
The reader now being infbvixYed of the rod' and 
lines best calculated for artificial fly-fishing, I shall 
in the next chapter give him a list of the mate- 
rials he must be in possession of before he at- 
tempts to make flies, and afterwards give him 
the- best instructions fQr making thexDu - 
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CHAP. II. 

J List of the Materials necessary for a» Angier to 
have^ and the best Method to make the Palmer and 
. May Fly, 



BOG^S LOl^Jiy 

COMBED from the roots of the bristles of 
blacky xed^ whitish, and siandy-cotoured bogs; 
the white down you may have dyed to any color 
you like. It is excellent dubbing, because it will 
stand the water and shines well. To be a com- 
petent judge of the real colour 'of any dubbing, 
you must hold it between the sun and your eyes. 
'JTbis is a standing rule when you imitate a fly. 

camel's UAIRy 

Of a dark and light colour^ and one in the 
medium of both. 

BADGER^S BAIRy 

The brown soft fur which is oh the skin, and 
the blackest. 

BEAR'^S HAJRy 

i 

Grey, don, light and dark coloured, bright 
brown, and shining brown. 
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From the different parts of a spaniel, especi- 
ally fr<)m T^ehind the ear^ brow9> dark brqwn^ 
}jgnt bf<>i¥n^ and b}aek. 

SHEEP^S WOOLj 

Of all colours^ both natural and artificial ; you 
inay have it dyed to any colour. 

SEdL'jS ^UKf 

To be had at the trunk-makers ; get it dyed 
from the lightest to the c^arkest brown, and you 
vrill find it much better dubbing than cow or 
calf s hair. 

MOHAinSy 

Of all colours, black, blue, purplp, white, vio- 
let, yellow, and tawney, philomot from feuille 
THortCy a dead leaf; and Isabella, which is a whi- 
tish yellow, or soiled buff colour. 

COW'^S BAIB^ 

The softest you can get from a black, brindled, 
and red cow ; and of uiese colours, have bruwn^ 
dark brpwn^ light brown, and black. 

CO JLT's on CdhF^S hjim* 

^ These afford very good dubbing, and a variety, 
especially those hides that Imve been t^wed, qr 
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dressed in a skinner's lime-pit; but^ as I said be- 
fore, seal's fur dyed is much better than either 
cow's or either of the hairs of these two ; because 
i% is not so harsb^ and does not require so much 
trouble to work it on the hook ; vtnd obsei^e fur- 
ther, that this fur is for small flies, and hog's 
down for large ones. 

CJUIETS^ 

Both hair and worsted of all colours, bine,. yel- 
low/ dun, brown, dark brown, light brown, red, 
violeti purple, black, .horse-flesh, pink, and 
orange. 

FUKSj 

Off^.the squirrel, especially his tail; a hare, the 
part off the neck which is a withered fern colour; 
fox*cub from the tail where it is downy and of aa 
ash colour ; an old fox, and old otter, otter-club, 
futimart, or filmert ; a mole, a black cat's tail ; a 
house-mouse, and water-rat; a marten, particu- 
larly from off the gills, or spots under tne jaws, 
which iis of a fine yellow. These are all to be had 
at the furriers. 

BACKLSS. 

These are the feathers that hang from the hesid 
of a cock, down his neck, and likewise near his 
tail, they are particularl}^ used in making the pal- 
mer fly ; get the following colours of tnem, viz. 
red, dun, yellowish, white, orange, and black; let 
not the fibres of them be above hajf an inch Ions. 
Whenever you meet with a cock, whose hackle is 
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of a fltrohg brown red, buy him, and make the 
most t>f the hackles* Note, the feathers of a ban* 
tain or cock chick, are good for nothtng. 

FEATHERS. 

To make the wings of artificial flies, 8cc. it .is 
necessary to be provided with aH kinds of feathers; 
procure therefore those from the back, and other 
parts of the wild mallard or drake ; of a partridge, 
panicularly the red ones in the tall ; those of a 
cock^pheasant's breast and tail ; also the winffs 
df'R stare or starling, jay, land-rail, black -bira; 
tbrostle, fieldfare, water-coot, aqd a brown hen ; 
likewise the top, or cop, of a pevit, plover^ or 
lap-^win^,- peacock's herl, green, copper-coloured, 
aod white, also black ostrich's herl, atid feathers 
from the neckband wings of a heron. Observe', 
that in maaiy instances hereafter that you "Will 
meet with, where the- mallard's feather is set 
down- for the wings of an axtificisd fly/ that the 
starling will be preferable, because it iiff' df a 
finer grain^ and will not imbibe the water . sp - 
much. ' 

CARPETS ASD ^LANKBtS. 

There is very good dubbing to be got from 
blankets, also From an old Turkey carpet ; un- 
twist the yam, and pick out the wool, tnen sepa- 
rate the colours, wrap them up in different pap^rs> 
and lay them by. 

SKLKB^ ETC. 

Of all colours, straw stik, gold and isilver fiat- 
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ted wire, or twist ; hooks in i$iiiaU chip boxes, 
with the number of the size of each marked on 
the outside : wax of all colours, and. needles ; a 
sharp pen-knife, and a small sharp pair of scis- 
sars, made quite angular, with large bows for the 
fingers. 

N. B. When you make the palmer-fly, suit the 
colour' of the silk to tiie hackle you dub with ; a 
dun hackle requires yellow silk ; a black hackle, 
sky-blue silk ; a brown, or red hackle, red silk ; 
when yoa make flies that are not palmeH^ dub 
with silk that resembles the colour most ptedo- 
minant in the fly ; and in making your flies, re- 
member to mix bear's hair and hog's ddwn^ widl 
your other dubbings because they rep^l die wa- 
ter; make your flies always in hot sun-shiny 
weather, for your waxed silk will then draw 
kfhdly ; and when you take the dttbbing to imi- 
tate a fly, always wet it, and then you will it 
perfect in your imitatioB ; for although the dub- 
bing when iff may. suit, yH when it is wet it may 
be quite another colour. Marten's fur is the bett 
yelfow you cdin use. 

BOW TO MAKE THE PALMER AND MAY-FLYm 

First lay all the materials by the side of you, 
viz. half a yafd of fine round eVeti siik worm-gut: 
ImlF a yard of red silk^ well waxed with wax of 
the snme colom' : a hook, th^ size No. 0: a nee- 
dle : some strands of aA ostrich's jRpatber, and 
a fine red hackle : then take the hook, and hold 
it by the bend, between the fore-finger and 
thumb of your left hand, with the shank to- 
wards your right hand, and with the point and 
betirtl qf your Hook itot under youir ftngers, but 
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nearly parallel with the tops of 'then): after- 
wards tak^ the silk, and hoki it likewise about 
the middle of it, with your hook, one part laying 
along the inside of it to your left hand, thtf other 
to the right; th^n takethatpart of the silk which 
lies towards your right hand, between the fore- 
.linger and thumb of that hand, aiid hotding that 
part towards your left, tight -along the inside of 
the hook, whip that to the right, three or four 
times round the shank of the hook towards the 
right hand ; after which take the silk worm-^ut, 
and lay either of its ends along the inside of the 
shank of the hook, till it comes near the bend of 
it : then hold the hook, silk, and gut tight between 
the fore-finger and thumb of your left hand, and 
afterwards give that part of the silk to yc*tr righj 
lotand, three or four whips more over both hook 
and gut till it comes near the end of the »hank, 
and make a loop and fasten it tight : then whip 
it neatly again over both silk, gut, and hook, till 
it comes near the bend of the hook : after whrd) 
make another loop, and fasten it again : then, if 
the gut should reach farther than the. bend of ti)e 
hook, cut it off, and your hook will be whipped on 
and the parts of the silk hang fi-om the bend of it; 
Having proceeded so far, wax the longest end of 
the silk £^-ain, and take three or four strands of an 
ostrich's feather, and holding ihem and the hook, 
as in the first position, the feathers to the left hand j 
and the roots of khem in the bend of th^ hook, with 
the silk that you wixed last, whip them three or 
• four times round, make a loop, and fasten them 
tight; then turning the strands to the right hand, 
and twisting them and the silk together, with tho 
fore-finger and thumb o( your right hand, wind 
them round the shank of the hook till you come to 
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the place where yon £rBt fast^ied^ then make a 
loop and fastenl^em again ; if thedtrand^shooM 
not be long enough to wind as far as;is necessary 
round the shank^ when the silk gets bare you mxat 
twist odiers on it. Having performed this^ take 
your scissars and cut the body of the palmer into 
an oval fornix that k, Bmall at the bend and the 
end of the shank, but full in the centre ; do hot cut 
too much of the dubbing off. Now both the end» 
of the silk are separated, one at the bend, another 
at the end of the sh^nk, wax them both again ; 
then take the hackle, hold the small end of it be* 
tween the fore-finger and thumb of your left hand, 
and stroke the fibres of it with those of your right 
the contrary way from which they are formed ; 
hold yonr hook as in the first position, and place 
the point of the hackle in its bend^ with that side 
which grows nearest the cock upwards, and then 
whip it tight to the hook ; but in fastening it, tie 
as few fibres as you can possibly avoid : the hac- 
kle being fast, take it by the great end, and keep- 
ing the side nearest the cock to the left hand, 
begin with your right hand to wind it up the 
shank upon the dubbing, stopping every second 
turn, and holding what you have wound tight 
with your left fingers, whilst with the needle yoti 
pick out the fibres you will unavoidably take in ; 
proceed in this manner till yon come to the place 
*where you first fastened, and where an end of the 
silk is : then clip off thoBe fibres of the hackle 
which you held between yout* finger and thumb, 
close to the stem, and hold the steip close to the 
hook ; afterwards take the silk in your right hand, 
and whip the stem very fast to the hook : theti 
make a loop, and fasten it tight : take your pen- 
knife, and if that part of the stem next the shank 
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the hook is as long as a part of the hook which 
bare^ pare it fine, wax you ^ilk^ and bind it ' 
jeatly on the remaining bare pftrt of the hook : 
'i^n fasten the silk tifi;ht> and spread some shoe- 
taker's wax'very lightly on your last bi&ding : 
ikfter that clip off the ends of the remaining silk^ 
hoth at the shank and bend of the ho<^k^ and all 
fibres that start or stand ill-conditioned^ and the 
whole is completed.' 

This is called the pdlmer-^u or plain hackle^ 
and may> instead of the ostrich's feather above- 
mentioned, be dubbed with black spanie?s fur^ 
and is a very excellent killer. There are three 
njore palmers, which are all to be made in the 
same manner as I have laid down, only with dif- 
ferent articles, which are as follow : 

GREAT PALMER^ OR BACKLE. 

Dubbed the same as the plain hacki$ with the 
strands off an ostrich's feather, or a black spa- 
niel's fur, and warped with red peacock's hackle, 
untrimmed, that is, leaving the whole length of 
the hackle storing out (for sometimes the fibres of 
the hackle are to be shortened all over, sometimes 
barbed only a little, and sometimes close under- 
neath) leaving the whole length of fibres on the 
top, or back of the fly, which makes it swim bet«^ 
ter, and, on a-whirling ground water, kills great 
fish. Your hook for t\\\% palmer, No. 5. 

aOttiEN PALMERf OR BACKLE. 

The same dubbing, ribbed with gold twist, and 
a red hackle over alL 
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SILVER BACKLE. 

. ^* 

Made with a^black body ako, silvca: twist oiFer 
that, and a red hackle over all. ' 

The variation that is .to be observed in making 
the gold and silver palmer is this, that when yoa 
whip the end of the hackle to the bend of the 
hook, you must also do the same to the gold or 
silver tvd^t, and first wind either of them on the 
dubbings observing that they lie flat Oh it, and 
then fa&ten off; afterwards proceed with the hac- 
kle as directed : or you may wind the hackle on 
the dubbing first, and rib the body with either of 
the twists afterwards. 

These are the standard hackles in fly-fisfaing> 
mid are taken any month in the year, from nine 
to eleven in the morning, and from one to three 
in the evening, and upon any water; though you 
mu6t have different sizes of them^ and dubbed 
with different colours, that you may always be 
able to suit either a clear or a dark water,^ or a 
bright and cloudy atmosphere; observing, that 
small iight-colpured flies are for clear waters and 
skies, 9Ad the largest for dark and cloudy ones. 

.These palmers (as I said before) being taken 
every month in the year, when I come to treat of 
the flies proper for each month, I shall not take, 
any notice t^ain of the four which I have set 
down, for that would be totally unnecessary ; but 
the others which deviate in their size and dubbing 
from the general rule, will be fully expressed. 

The angler should always try the palmers first, 
when he fishes in a river that he is unaccustomed 
to ; and e^en in that which he constantly usesji 
vritbout he knows what fly is on the water, and 
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ley should never be changed till he dpes ; the 
mly way to come toliie true knowledge of which^ 
must observe an old-established rule laid down 
[or that purpose ; and as it is poetically described 
^y Mr. Gay, I shall give it him in that dress. 



Mark well the varions seasons of the year, 

How the sucoeedittg; insect race appeaf ; 

In this rerolying raoon one colour reigns. 

Which in the next the ficUe trout disdains* 

Oft have I seen askilfiil angler try 

The various coioiivs of the treacherous fly $ 

When he with frultleBS pain hath skinrai'd the hrook, 

And the coy flsh rejects the skipping hook, 

He shakes the hotighs, that on the min^in ^W, 

Which o*er die stream a wtstiof^ fbrett throw ; . 

When if an insect fall (his certaia guide) 

He genUy takes him from tii'e whirling tide : 

£tamines Welt his form with cnrions eyes. 

His gaudliF vest, his wings, bis horto, and size ;. 

Then roimd his hook the chosen fv^ he wiads» 

And on the back a Speckled feather binds i 

80 just the uolours sinne through every part, 

That NaturascettB to live apiiaia art. 
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NOT A TAlMtK* 

^ First hold yonr book fmst betwixt thi^ fbre^ 
fiiiger and thumb of yoor left hand^ with the 
back of the shank upwards^ and the point to*- 
wards yt)ur r^ht hand ; then take a strong small 
Btlk, of the colour most predominant in the 
Sj von intend to make, wax it well with the wax 
of trie same colour, and draw it between yoar fin- 
^r and thumb to the head of the ^ank, then 
wfaip it twice or thrice about flie bare hook, which 
-prevent its slipping, and the shank of the hook 
from cutting the gut : which being done, take 
your gut and draw it likewise between your Qn- 
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^r and thumb, holding the hook so fust as only 
to suffer it to pass by, till the end of the gut is 
near the middle of ibe shank of the book, on the 
iniHde of it ; then whip the «ilk twice or tbrice 
about both gut and hook, as hard as the strength 
of the silk will permit ; after that take the w^ings, 
which before you began to make your fly jkhj had 
stripped off the stem for its wings, and proporti- 
onal to it, and which lie with your other materials 
by you, (as they always should before you begin) 
and place that side downwards which grew upper* 
most before, upon the back of the hook, learing 
so much only, to serve for the length of the 'wings 
of the point of the plume, laying it reversed from 
tbe end of tb^ shank upwards; then whip jour 
^ilk twice or thrice about the root-end of the fea- 
ther, gut, and hook ; which ^ing done, clip off 
the root-end of the feather close by the arming, 
and then whip the silk fast and arm about the 
hook and gut till you come to the bend of it ; and 
then, if *the gut goes beyond the bend of the hook, 
cut itoff and make all fast: take then the dub- 
bing which is to make the body of your fly, as 
much as you thifik will do, and holding it lightly 
mkh yoirr hook, between the finser and thumb of 
y^nr left hand, take the silk with the right, and 
tviiristing it between the finger and thumb of that 
band, tne dubbing win spin itself about the silk, 
which, when it has done, whip it about the armed 
hook, till you come to the setting oti of the win^ : 
afterwards take the feather for the wings, divide 
it into two equal parts, and turathem back to- 
wards the bend of the hook, the one on the one 
side, the other on the other side of the shank, hold- 
ing them &st in that posture, between the fore- 
fingejr and thumb of your left han4; which feieiag 
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^Ume, warp tbeoi so down a6 to Btand^ and dope 
^towards the b^d of tbe book ; 'and having warp- ^ 
^ed up to tbe end of the shanks bold thefly fast 
l^etweeo tbe finger and thumb of your left nand^ 
ond then take the silk between those of your rights 
suid where the warping ends^ pinch Or nip it with 
^oar thumb-nail against your fiuger^ and strip 
away, the remainder of your dubbing from the siik, 
^^vhich wax again, and then with the silk which is 
Dewly waxed and bare, whip it once or twice about, 
xnake.the wings stand properly, then fasten and 
eat it off: after which, witn the point of a needle, ' 
raise up the dvbbing gently from the warp, twitch 
off the superfluous hairs of your dubbing, leave 
the wings of an equal length, (or your fly will ne- 
ver swim true) and the whole is completed. 

In this manner you are to make the May-^y, 
or green drake, and all other flies that are not 
palmers ; the materials to make the green drake 
are the following : your hook must be No. 5, and 

}rou moust have* the white-grey feather of a mal- 
ard for the wings, dyed vellow : tbe dubbing ca- 
mel's hair, bright bear's hair, yellow camlet, and 
the. soft down that is combed from the bristles of 
a hog, well mixed together, the body must be 
loog, and ribbed about with green silk, or rather 

Jellow, waxed with green wax, and three long 
lairs for his tail, from those off a sable's. 
' Or, tbe May-fty may be dubbed after this me- 
thod. The body of seal's fur, or yellow mohair, 
a little fox-cub down, and hog's down> or' light 
brown from a turkey carpet, mixed together, warp * 
with green and yellow, pale yellow, or red 
cock's hackle under the wings, which are to be 
the same as in the other method of dubbing it. 
^s I shall not mention tbegreen-drake when I 
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come to desqribe the other ^i^s taken in the nioBtb. 
of Miij>.I will beie give you every pfMrticular com 
ceming it. He come» on the water the tvisentieth' 
of that montbj and is taken all day loog^ but best 
from two to four in the evening^, and kills most 
fish from the end of May lo the ninth of June. 

BOW TO DYE TBB MJLIABJ>*S WEATBBR TXZL0W> 

Take the root of a Barbary tree^ and shave it^ 
and put to it woody viss, with as much allum as a 
walnut^ and boil your feathers in it with rain wa- 
ter^ and they will be of a fine yellow ; or get a lit- 
tle weld and recou, and boil your feathens vrieb 
them^ and it will answer the same purpose. 



CHAP. HI. 



The Names 'and the best Manner of dubbing the diff* 
erent artificial Fliesy zohich are generaUy known, 
and will Mill Fishes on any Water ^ from the. Be- 
ginning of March to the End of September. 

I SHALL begin fly-fishing with the month of 
March, that being soon enough to throw 
a fly on the water; nay, in some years is too 
soon, owing to the backwardness of the sea* 
son. The inclemency of th^ weather, before 
that time, renders the attempt not only un- 
pleasant, but fruitless, to endeavour to take 
fishes with the fly ; and the risk a man runs of im- 
pairing his health, before the weather is mild and 
temperate^ fo^ms an objection xqore strongly 
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against it« Let ao angler be ever sq foqd of fly- 
fishings he Will certainly have enough, perhapsa 
satiety, between the months of March and Sep- 
tember; besides the mind ^.man is fond of vari* 
-ety^ and there are antasements of the field very 
pleasant and conducive to health ;. for I myself 
:8un. entirely of Terence's opinion that 

jid prime in vita etse v/t^, ut oequid nimis. 



MARCH. . 

TBE PALMERS, 



1. The Dark Brown. 

2. The Great Whirling 

Buni 

3. The Early Bright 

Brown* 



4. The Thorn^ or Haw- 

thofn Tree^Fly. 

5. The Blue Dun. ' 

6. l.%e iMtle Black Gnat . 

7. The late bright Brown. 



.1. Dubbed with the brown bair off the shank 
of a brindled cow, and the grey featner of a 
dralce for wings. 

2. Dubbed with the fur from the bottom of a 
squirrel's tail^ and the wings off the grey featlier 
of a drake. Or, dubbed with squirrers fur, mixed 
with about a sixth part of fine hog's down, the 
wines of a pale orange colour, taken from the 
quilT feather off a ruddy hen, the head to btj 
faistened with ash-coloured silk, and a red uh- 
barbed cock's hackle may be warped undfer this 
wings, and a turn or ttyo lower towards his tail. 
This is a very killing Jiy, and is taken best late in 
the evening of a blustering warm day. 

3. Dubbed with the brown hair off a spanie), 
taken from behind the ear, or wuh that off a reft 

L 
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^oiv% fl^nk ^ the win^,. ^hc ^ey fearer ictf a 
wild dfak^* 

-4. Dubbed wthsealV £iir^ djred a Mrfect UadK> 
imxed with a lintie babeili^cf^iueainohair^o^ 
hodymadt smidl^aBd tlMiWin^ off.abriglu |Q«k* 
iard'ft feathen AiilHng;^. 

6. Dubbed wth ^c cUtva. combed froot die 
neck of a black greyhound^ or the roots of a fox- 
cub's*taiij mixed with, a little bloe voilet worsled, 
upon a hook> the size No. 9 the wings off the 
pale part of a starling's feather. Thisjfy h a kU- 
Jing jiy^ and is taken from eight to eleven, and 
from one ti) ikree. 

6 Dubbed with black mohair^ upon a Ibook 
th^ si^se No. 9» wd the wings tjb^ lightest pait 
off a starling's feather. 

7. i Dubbed with tJbehair off a coWji or calfs 
hide^ which has been drest if» ^ slrinn^r's Kme- 
pit ; if joii bold' it .betweea your eyes miiSoie sun, 
it will appear of a bright gold, or amber Qolonr ; 
the wings off a ieather of a broivn hen. 



APRIL. 



PAIHERS* 



tJ Th<p TyirTc Brown. 
ft. TkeVoUetFlij. ^ 
.3- The Little Whirling 



4. The TUtow Dun. 

5. The Uor^eifiesh Fig. 

6. The Small Bright 
' Brown, -^ 



3. Duhbed on ft small Hook, No; 8 or 9^ tridi 
brown seal's fur, or with brow tfi. spaniel's iiir, 
-riiat looks ruddy, by being exposed to t4ie weatheri 
mixed with a little: yielet camlet; warp with yel- 



low silk, tod the wings oS, the grey feather of a 
mallard. 

iCi7/^ best from eight to^ eleven.- 

Q,, Dubbed with dark violet stuff, and a little 
dun bear's hair mixed with it ; the wings off the 
grey feather of a m*llai-d. 

Kills ^ery wM f¥om the sixth t& the tenth of 
thii iftonth. 

3. Dubbed with fox-ciab dbWfij €i!^fa<^oo](>iire4 air 
file roots, nesct the skin ; ribbed about with yel- 
low silk, the Wings <^a pdt gf«y f^Mber of ^ 
malltfrd. Or, dttbb^d' with the satlke di&wn» ^ad a 
little ruddy brown ihi)ced, ^strpeA WHh gtey, df 
ivddy m)k, iBiteA heckle tindef the #]ng^, wnidh 
tfitiar b6 made from the feathef tif a lahd-riliii oT 
MiMy brdwn thicken, which'is bettei*. ' • 

Thisjhf comes on the water ihe twelfth K>f Md 
AMfA, Afid k takeh iiiiht midMtf ^ ^h^ O&y, ^li 
the imn^ ihrdugh, mi in hktsHeHm father 
to fketni 6f Jme. ' ^^^ ' 

4. DubbifrdWith CfiiilhH'fiMtl'i^ndfliattetl'Sl^}^ 
l€M fyf, ttiijted together ; at with & intiiBiH^ii^htity 
©f pate yi^llow crufel, iifiiced with fox-cub dow A 
ttorik the tdil,^ W&rped With yelldw «iljt ; and th^ 
wings off ^ (i^le ^tarlii)g*$ feather. - 

7%ftj^ b4^enjh^m eight teeie^eh, ditdfteih 

5. Buhb^ W^ilh blue, H^ohlili', &»d Wilh flilOt 
and red colour timmifi milled, a'broWh head and 
fight-k^olbured Whigs; * * 

This^^ii iiktn AU iht Vl^nthW^^i^uH b^oA 
Bun-^ tlinmitghf. :■'■■' ^ ' ■' 

6. Dubbckl wiih ^pahlelV A#, the -^ing^ thi 
Mght^'^i^ dff rf ware's feaftier. ^ ^ 

'ToAflit ^ly^ mU ifi a bright ^ eky ohd tlt^ 
wctet. 
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  , •   , MAY. ' , 

I  

The May-fly. 



1. 1%e Dun Cut. 

4. The Stone-fy. 

B. The Black May^Jly. 

4. UUU Yellow May^fty 



5. The Grey Drake. 
9. The Camiet^Jiy. 
7. The CoW'dung^Fiy. 



1. Dabbed with best's hair of a brownish co- 
lour, with a little blue and yellow mixed with it; 
the wings off a brown hen^ and two horns at the 
head from the hairs off asonirrerstail.^ Or, dub- 
bed with bear'^-eub fur, a little yellow and greeo 
cruel mixed with it, warped with yellow x>rgireen; 
wings off a land«rail. 

A great kilter in th^ evening of a showery day. 

e« Dubbed with dun bear's hair> mixed with a 
little brown and yellow camlet, so placed that the 
fly may be more yellow on the belly, and towards 
the tail, than any wher^ else ; place two or three 
hairs off a black cat's beard on the top of the 
hook in the arming it, in such a manner that they 
may be turned up' when you warp on the dub- 
bing and stand almost upright, and start one%rom 
the other; rib the body with yellow silk, and 
make the wings very larg« off the dark grey fea- 
thers of a mallard. The hook No* S. 
• This a very great killer, and comes on the water 
^bout the middle of Jpril^and continues till the 
end of June ; it is generally used in stpi^ stream, 
but if there is a good wind stirring; it will be 
taken in the deeps ; it is taken but mdmerently in 
fhe mid4lc of the day, but ^c^lkntly late and 
early. 
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3. Dubbed with the, strands ofF a black ostrich's 
fejitber, ribbed with silvei twist, and a black 
cock's hackle over all. 

ji good killer, out not to be compared with tlit 
Green ^ Drake, or Stone ^y. 

4. Dubbed with yelloiv camlet^ or yellow maT»- 
jinn's fur, the win^a of a mallard's feather 4yef| 
yellow. This dy is to be made very small, but 
exactly in the stiape of the gi;eeii drak^. 

6. Dubbed with whitish bog's down> mixed 
"with black spaniel's fur, ribbed with black silk : 
t>lack cat's beard foi the wbisks of the tail, and 
th^ wings off the black grey feather of a mallard. 
O^r dubbed widi wbiOe ostrich's feather, the eo^ 
pf %he body towards the tai4, elf peacock's herl ^ 
mrarping of ash-colour, with silver twist and blacli 
faackle, and the wings a dark grey . feather of u 
l&allard. 

^ very killing fiy, €%ptciaily towards an even- 
ing, when the fishe^.are. gluiUd with th^ Gretrt 
t)rake. - - 

6^ Dubbed with dark brown shitting cuinlet, 
jibbed over ivith very simall gteen silk, and thii 
wings off the double grey feather of a mallard. 

It will kill small Ji^es^ and coutirmes till the 
end oj June^ 

7. Dubbed with Kght brftwli and yellow »ij;^ed 
0E dirty lemoti-celoured mohair, vdth the same 
(Coloured hackle under the wings, which may be 
either made of the feather off a land-raii, or ijb 
6»xk grey feather of a maUard« 

The size of the -book, No. 7- ' : 

$!hisj^ c> used in cold wiitdy day%K 
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JUNE. 

TBS P41MERS. 



1. 7%e AnJt^Fly. 

8. Purple, Gold Pdmer 

3. T%e Little Blixck Gnat. 



4. The Brown Palmer. 

5. T%e Great Red Spinner 

6. T^ Small Red Spinner 



1. Dubbed with brown and red camlet mixed ; 
the, wings the pale part off a starKng^s feather. 

Q. Dubbed with purple mohair, ribbied with 
gold twist, and red cockV hackle over all. 

3. Dabbed with the btock strands- off an os» 
trich's feather, upon a hook the size No. 9- and 
the wings off the lightest part of a i^aiiiog's fea- 
ther. 

ji great hiller ajfier a shot0er of rain, especialfy 
in an evening. 

4. Dubbed with light brown seal's hair, war- 
ped with ash-coloured silk, and a red hackle oi^er 
all. 

5. Dubbed with sealV fur dyed red, and bibwn 
bear's hair mix^d together, but there must be 
bear's hair sufficient to make the body appear of 
a dullish red, ribbed with gold twist, the wings off 
a scare's feather ; and red cock's hackle over the 
dubbing. The hook. No. 7. 

This fiy kilh very well till the latter end of 
August from six o'clock till twilight upon a dark 
coloured water. 

6. Dubbed with the yellow off a spaniel, taken 
from behind the et^r, ribbed with gold tWist, a red 
hackle over all, and the wing3 off a starling^s fea- 
ther. T\ie hook, No. 8 or 9. 

This flu Mils exactly at the same time the other 
spinner floes, but when the zmter is very eltar. 
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JULY. 

. ; 

THB PALMER$, 



1. The Badger Fljf. 

2. The Orange Fly. 

3. The Wast^Fij/. 



4. 7%e Black Palmer. 

5. Black Silver Palmer* 
8. The July Dun, 

1. Dubbed with the soft brown fur ofF a bad* 
get's skin, warped with red siik> the win6;s oiFthe 
dark gre^ feather of a maUard ; the head must be 
red. 

Thisflif is an txcelbnt killer, and in some rivers 
is taken in Mnrch and April. 

2. Dubbed with orange-coloured wool; the 
wings pfF the feather of a black-bird's wing. Or^ 
dubbed with raw orange silk^ warped with silk of 
the same colour, ribbed With gold twisty and 
a black or red hackle over all. 

Thisfty is taken in June when the May-flif is 
over, in hot gloomy weather, and till the^ndof 
this month. 

3. Dubbed with bro^n^ bear's hair, or the fur 
off a black cat's tail, ribbed with yellow silk, and 
the wings off the pale feather of a stare's wing« ^ 

4. Dubbed with the herl off a copper-coloured 
peacock's feather, with a black cock's hackle over 
it.^ 

5. Dubbed the same as the Black Palmer,'Hb- 
bed with silver twist, and black hackle over all. * 

6. Dubbed with the down off a water-mouse,^ 
mixed with bluish dyed seal's fur: or dubbed 
with the fur off a mole^ mixed with a little mar- 
ten's fur ; warped with ash-coloured silk : the 
wings off the feather of a blue pigeon's wing. 
The size of the hook. No. 9. 

A good killer. •..,'• 
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AmosT. 



THE PAtMEBSf 



I. The lude Ant %• 

«• Hie Pern JP/y. 

a: Thi$ White Ptdmer. 



4. 7*^ H^arik 1^^. 

5. TAtf PJ^ Blue. 

4$» 3%i^ Brnfr^Lfuig Ltgu 



9 - • 

1. .Dubbed wiDb the h^ir afF a cow. that is of a 
blackish brown ; warp some red in for the tag of 
bis'i^l r ^ba wings off tbe feather of>a brown hen. 

A^ exeelltnt killer. .♦. . t ^ 

3. pubbed wkb the fur ^if a hare's neck of a 
fera colouf; the winga of a darkish gK^ feiuhei 
^mo^llard's. 

3» Pubbed with the white herl off a peacock'a 
feath^r^ and a white hackle ovpr alU 

4* Ikibbed <with the wool off m aged blac]^ 
ewe,; milled wjth some gr^ colt's hair ^ die wioga 
off diose of a starling's. 

'$4 DuUNed with very li^^btblue fur^ mixed with 
4 little yellow marten's tin;:, aod a blue bactrte 
over aU} the wii»g» off the feather of a blue 
^ig^on. 

A very kiUingfi^ frgm teu:m the morning till 
three in the evening. TIte Jwok, Nq. S. 
*9t Dabbed with darkish - bear's^ bs^r, mixed 
with a Uttle blue wool^ and a brown hackle over 
all : €h: dabbed with lightish bead's hair, mixed 
with a few hairs of light blae raohatf, and a little 
fox«ettb down, war{>ed with light grey or pale 
Uoe silk^ and a duamsh hackie over all ; the 
bead made larffe. 

Taken ckiefljtf in ^adoudjf wind^ datf* The 
hoak^ hie. b. ' 
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SEPTEMBER. 

rjffJB PALMERS. 

1. 7%e Peacock HeKkle. I 3. The Late Badger. 
^. The Camel Brown, \ 4. The September's Dun. 

1. Dubbed with peacock's ruddy herl ; warped 
with Green silk^ and a red cock's hackle over all. 

2. Dubbed with the hair pulled out of the lime 
of an old wall ; warped with red silk^ and the 
wings off the darkish grey feat her of a mallard. 

S. Dubbed with the fur off a black badger'^ 
skin^ mixed with the softest yellow down off tt 
sanded hog^ and the wings off the feather of a 
dark srey malliard. 

4. Dubbed with the down off a mouse ; warped 
with sad ash-coloured silk ; and the winss off the 
d«ffk-coloured feather of a stare's. Tne hook^ 
No. 9. 

I have given the reader forty-seven of the best 
flies used in fly-fishing> and what are generally 
known ; with the best methods of dubbing them $ 
and which^ if he pays attention to^ and makes his 
exceptions with judgment, he may in time b^ 
come an excellent 9y-fisher, 
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^ Selection from the^foregoing List of Flifs^ that 
wili kill Fish in anv p(^t of England and 
Wales, particuldrljf Trout. 



TBE PALMERS* 



5. (Sfftat Dun. 

t. Dark Brotth. 

f. Early Bright Brown. 

8. Mjittt dSlto* 

0. Blmk OtM. 
10. Titihi0 Duh. 
IK Great WhirUHg Duiu 
1ft. Ltmie dUtv^ 
13. Dim Out. 



14. 21% 1%. 

15. Gr^ Drake. 

16. Camlet Fly. 

17. (hw Dung Fly. 
1%. lAtth Ant my, 
19. Badger Fiy. 
90. Fern Fly. ^ 
%l. Siane F^i 



N. B» Thert &ie two ^aloioii flies* mhhh mm 
the principal a^syci^ied tbe BxUgiOa tmA KwA 
Fisher^ about two inches long, which may M 
made accordiiig to fancy ; but of the most ^md/ 
fisAth^ IheiN^ asey €^p«»cifiUjr the peaeo€ik*&, for 
th^ wiUrifii^ at any thiag gi$udjr« Mdlviieia;tb«i% 
ftfe-^aiy'i «ft:troi]it J9ieSv 

fTb^ra ak^ liic^iiri^ two aMy^s. which 1. hare 
oniitt^i great kilkrs about twiltj^ in a sereae 
evening ; and the hui9b)e-'be4B!» a faflaous chub-lulr 
ler, any time of die day. They are dubbed in the 
following manner : 

The iMnown moth :•— the wings off the feather of 
a brown owl ; dubbed with light mohair, with a 
dark grizzle cock's hackle for the. legs ; and a 
red head. 

The ! white moth :— dubbed with the white 
atrands of an ostrich's ieather ; wings off the fea- 
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ihrnr of. « while nlgiMMlV wii^ ; » wllite^bl^clik for 
thelegit «i4«^Mil€l|)ie|kd^. Tbfl boolmfpr lH>tb^ 

The humble-^ :«»«dtibbed ivith Uack spaniel's 
ftur; a black cock's hackle over that; the tag of 
tbe tail 10 be of a 4e^ or^ge coloijur ; and the 
ming^oS tkt ftatbei i^( a cr9w'$ wipg. The hoolv 
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/Tl^E fet^f flifs which I httve giwn the an** 
Jl^ glerv.be Qitiy 4ep?n<| are the 8tai»d^4 for 
Mlifif i<al %-^fisbiiig ; but 9» I im wiUiog ^^ ^ive 
i^im. as mn^h s^^p^ as jpos^ble^ to emble him to 
Jbeeome aia^dept \n %m^ pleasant. aii4 i^s^mw» 
xecntXimt I ber^ preiien% him wiitb a «efK»od Us^ 
^mbich he mu^t wke ime of i^ bis experience. ia; 
ar^^iiU .%*fi9Uag iocFe^^es : an4 1 W9 sl^j^ 
lha\ if he loakes % judicious ^piplicatioii of tbi$ 
and. tbe f^rmor lisi^ wA observes the rvles hii 
flowQ for ib^ weather^ pi^oper for this sporti b? 
iviU never g(i home with an epapt; paamen 

Comes 0B« about tbe middle <^{ Febi^at^j^ and 
^xmtiiiiies till tbe end of March: ita wings are 
juade artificially^ of a dark ^rahe's featbeir i the 
,rbody of th^ red part of squirrel's &!» with the ire^ 
Jbackie of a cock> wrapped twice or thrice ui}(|er 
the butt of the wijng; haa four wings, ai|d gene«> 
j[aMy flutti^rs upoa the sur&ce of the iiraterj wbicb 
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tempts the fished^ and makes them ^e it the 
more eeger. The size of the hook. No. 6. 

TBJS BLUB DUN FIT. 

Comes on the beginning of Marcfaj^ and conti- 
nues till the middle of April ; its wings are made 
of a feather out of the starling's wing^ or the blue 
feathers that grow under the wing of a duck wid- 
geon ; the body is made of the blue fur off a fox, 
or the blue part of a squirrel's fur, mixed with a 
little yellow mohair, and a fine blue cock's hackle 
wrapped over the body^ in imitation of the legs : 
as it swims down the water, its wings stand up- 
right on its back ; its tail forked, and of tlie same 
colo^ of its wings. It appears on the water 
about ten o'clock in the forenoon, and continues 
' till about three in the afternoon; but the princi- 
pal time 6f the day is from twelve till two, the flies 
then come down in great quantities, and are al- 
ways more plentiful in dark, cold, gloomy days, 
than in bright sun-shiny weather. Your mom- 
ing'sjishing, till the flies come on, should be wiik 
the^orm or minnow; the size of the hook this fly 
is made on, is No, 7 ; but if the water is very 
low and fine, No. 8. 

TBB BROWN F2.y, OR DUN DBAKB* 

Comes' on about the middle of March, and con- 
tinues tin the latter end of April ; its wings are 
made off the feather of a pheasant's wing, which 
is full of fine shade, and exactly resembles the 
wing of the fly ; the body is made of the Inright 
part of harems fur, mixed with a little of the red 
part of squirrel's fur, ribbed with yellow silk^ and 
a partridge's hackle wrapt over twice or thrice 
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• un<tertb6 but of thawing :3s it swimBdpwn the 

• water; its: wings: istand uj^ightuppn its baek^ its 
' tail is forked and tbe colour of its wings: it 

conges upon th^ water about eleven o'c1ock> and 

• contiriuesf OB till two, s^ppearing on the water in 
" shoals, or ffce&t quantities ; in dark gloomy days, 

at the approach of tbe least g)eam of sunlit is 
amazing to see, in a moment^s time, the surface 

' of the water almost covered with ten thousand 
of these pretty little flying insects, and the .fishes 

' rising and sporting at them, insomuch that you 

• would think the whole river wasalivp; it is a 
' pleasing sight to the angler, and affords him 
' great diversion. In Ifhis manner they appear on 

• the water every successive day, till the end of 
their duration. The bluej dun and the brown 
are .both on at the same time ; the blues:are most 
plentiful in cold and dark days, and the browns 
in warm and gloomy days; though I have often 
seen blues, browns, and granams on at the same 
time, when they have refused the other two sorts,' 

- and have taken the browns only. There cannot be 
too muchsaid in commendation 6f this fly, both for 
its duration and the sport it affords the angjer. 
The size of the hook it is made on is No. 6. 

THE GiLANdK OR GREEN-TAIL, 

Comes on about the beginning of April, if the 
f weather is warm, being .a very tender fly, and 
cannot endure the cold. When they first appear 
on the water, they do so in great quantities, m 
bright mornings : you may begin to fish with 
them from six o'clock in the morning till eleven ; 
then you will find the brp.wns come on, which 
you must use, as the fish will not touch the gra- 
in 
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nattis as long as the iMToWns continues about fifc 
o'clock in the evening you .may use tbe gratuuns 

again with succeu» the btowni having then to- 
tally disappeared for that day^ The granam^fly 
is> a four**winged fly : as it swiniB down tbe wa« 
t^er its wings lie fw on its back; it ba^a wmA 
bunch of eggs^ of a green colouri which gives^it 
the name of tlie Greentai) fly : as boon aa it lights 
on tbe water, it draps its eggs ; it is of short 
•dnration, not lasting above a we^, and th^ 
totally disappears fi#r that year. The wisi^ ars 
n)a4.e firooi a feather owt of the wing of a pax^ 
trid^e or pheasant^ which is shaded U^e the wing 
of the fly ; the body is made of the fur ^om a 
hare*s face, or ear, and a grizzled hackle of a 
cock wrapt under Uie but «f tbe wings. The 
liook No. 8« 

Comes on about-the tw^itieth of April, if. the 
weather is warm, and continues on about a fort* 
night: they are bred in beds of gravel by the 
water side^ where you may find them in bunches 
engendering, to piepare for their production, the 
next vear: in cold and stormy days they hide 
themseli^es in the gravel, not being able to endure 
cold. You may tish with it from suu rise till sua 
, set: being a very kiibng fly, too much cannot 
be said in its praise. The wings aie made from 
a woodcock^s featMer, out of the but of the wing; 
the body of iead-coioured silk, with a black 
cock*s hackle wrapt twice or thrioe under tbe 
wings. 1 his fly cannot be made too fine. The 
hook , No. 8 or 9« 
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•Comes on about the beginqing of May, and 
continues on about a fortnight, and is to be fished 
With after hot sun-shiny mornings ; if windsand 
c)ouds appear, they then grow weak for want of 
tb^ sun^ and fall upon the waters in great qudn- 
tities. The wings are made from a feather out 
tif a jaVs wing, the body of an ostrich's fea- 
ther, which is preferable to the plover*s, and fine 
black cock's hackle wrapt over the body. It is 
li very killing! i)y in small brooks. The hook,. 
Ko. 7. . 

Tat LITTLE ntON-BLUE FLt 

Comes on about the severith of May, and con- 
tinues on till the middle of JiiiTe. 1 n cold stormy 
days they come down the waters in great quan- 
tities, but in warm days there are but few to be^ 
seen. A^ it swirn^ d6wn the water, its wings 
stand upright on its back ; its tail is forked, and 
the colour of its wings: it is a neat curious (}y, . 
and cannot be made too fine ; it is to b& fished 
ivith from about eleven'o'clock in the forenoon 
till three in the afternoon. When these flies are . 
oiij the fishes refuse every other sort, and take = 
these only, every sort of fish being fond of them. 
The wings are iiiade from a cormorant's feather 
that grows under the wing, or off^ the feather of 
a datk-blue hen, that grows on the body,^under 
the wmgs ; the body is made of water-rat's fur, . 
ribbed with yellow silk, and a sooty blue hackle 
of a cock wrapt over the body. The bQok,.Nor 
8 or 9. 
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TnE rfcLIOfT SALtT FLY 



Coraes on about the twentieth of May, and 
continues on till about the tenth or twelfth of 
June. It is a four-winT;ed fly ; as it swims down 
the .water its wings lie flat on its back. The 
wings are made with a yellow cock*s hackle, and 
the body of marten's ftu*, taken 'from the spots 
under the jaws, which is a fine yellow. It is one 
of those flies that prepares the fish to look for 
the Tilijy-fly, or Green-drake. The hook, No. ?. 

TfiJE OAK, ASH, WOODCOCK, 0A2^N0N,^0R DOWNBILZ FLY, 

Comes on about the sixteenth of May, and 
continues on till about a week in June; it is to 
be found on the buts of trees, with its head al- 
ways downwards, which gives it the name of the 
Downhill fly. It is bred ia oak-apples, and is 
the best of ail flies for bobbing at tl^e busil in t))e 
natural way, and a good fly for the dab-line^ 
when made artificially. The wings are made 
from a feather out of the wing of a partridge or 
woodcock, the body with ft bittern's feather, and 
the head with a little of the brown part of hare's 
fur. The hook, No. 7f 

N^ B. Soine dub it with black wool and Isa- 
bella-coloured mohair, and bright brownish 
bear's hair, warped on with yellow silk, but the 
head of an ash colour ; others dub it with an 
oratigG-tawnfcy and black ground, and others 
with blackish wool and gold twist ; the wine:s^ ofi* 
the brown part of u ma,!lard's fe^the^ 
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Comes on about the same time aSi the Cannon « 
flv« and continues on till the lattf^r end of July. 
They are generally found in mowing gniss ; it is • 
of the caterpillar kind^ has dasky ^iilgs^ of a 
dark brown colonr, with fine clear blue wings 
under them, wh eh it makes use of in its flight : 
it is in greatest perfection in June; and^ for the 
time that it continues on the water, is a most 
excellent killer in rivers or brooki^» There are 
three sorts of them ; the one I have described : 
there is another with a dull red wine'^ and a 
third with a diirk blue wing, all of which the fish 
take very well, but the preference must begiyeit 
to the red sort: it is to. be fibbed with any time 
of the day, from sun-rise to 8un-set. The wings 
are made of a red cock's hackle, wi^b l^ black list 
^ tip the middle ; the body with a peacock's herl. 
Xhc hook No. 6, if for a river ; but if for a dead, . 
heavy, running brook> the fly must be made * 
larger, as on No. 4 or ^•'. 

TMrnoKLFiry 

Comes on the latter end of Mar, and continues ^ 
6b till the latter end of June. It is a four-winged 
fly, generally flutters' along the surface of the 
ii^ater, and is what fishes are remarkably fond of; 
you may fish fox it successfully^ after the May , 
fly is gone^ from four o'clock iin the morning 
till about seven in tbd^evenine, at which timq 
the sky-blue comes on ; then change it for the 
sky-blue. The wings of ihe Orl ^y are made 
vritb a dark grixzle cock^s hackle, and the body 
of a peacock's herl, worked with dark red silk. . 
The hood No. 6. ' 

M3 
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TBE SICT-COLOURED BLUE 

4 

Comes on about the same time as the orl-flyy 
and continue on till ihe fmddle of July, It is a 
lieat^ curious, and beautiful flj , its wings are 
I transparent) stand upright upon its back, and 
are of a fine blue colour; its body is of a pale 
yellow, its tail forked, and the colour or its 
wings; it is a flj the fisbes take extremely well 
from seven o'clock in the evening till sun-set. — 
The wings are made from the light blue feather 
of a hen, the body is made with pale yellow 
mohair^ mixed with light blue fur, and ribbed 
with a fine cock's hackle, dyed jeljow. The 
book No. 8. 

ySE CADI3 FLY 

. Comes on about the tenth of June; it isalai^^ 
four-winged fly, of a buff colour, and its body 
the same, colour of its wings : it continues on 
the water till about the middle of July ;/it is bred 
from the cod-bait,, a curious little ip«ect: while 
,in the state of a grub it is greatly to be ^dmired^ 
the outside husk that it lives in being curiously 
wrought with gravel or sand. This fly is taken 
best at the clearing of the water^ though I think 
him a fly worth the least notice of any in the C&.- 
talogue, there being many sorts far preferable to 
it. The wings are made from a feather taken 
from a buff-coloured hen; the body is made of 
buff-coloured mohair, and the legs of a pale 
yellow hackle* The hppk No. 6* 
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. THE BLUE GNAT 
« 

> Comes on the water about the same time a^ 
the spinners^ (vide list the 1st under June) and 
eontihues on about a fortpight : if the water is 
low and fine the fishes take them very well, and 
as long as they remain on the water. The witjgs 
of this gnat are made with a small pale blue 
cock's hackle, and the body with light bhie fur, 
mixed with a little yellow mohair. The hoofc. 
No. 8 or 9. . 

THE LARGE RED ANT FLY , 

Gomes on $bout the middle of June, if hot and 
sultry. weather, and continues on till about the 
13th br l6th, of July, appearing mostly in hot, 
close, gloomy days : it is to be fished with from 
about eleven o'clock in the forenoon till about 
six in the evening ; then make use of the even- 
ing flies described before. The ant-flies, when 
in perfection, are great killers,, and all sorts of 
fishes that rise at flies are very fond of them ; 
apd you may take fish with them in dead heavy 
"waters, as well as in strecvqas. The wings of this 
^y are made from a feather out of a stare's wing,. 
and the body of peacock's he'rl, maVle pretty 
large afe the tail, and fine towards the. wing, with 
a fine ginger-coloured cock's hackle wrapt twice 
or thrice under the but of the wings. The hook 
No; 8. 

. THE LARGE BLACK ANT FLY 

Comes on at the same time with the red, and 
is' to be fish'ed with at the same ivaiQ^ and after 
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the same manner. The wings of this fly are 
made with the lightest sky-btue feather you can 
get, and with the greatest gloss ; but it is diffiqalt 
to find ahy that can come up to the glossiness of 
the natural wings, except the thistle^ which 
makes ti)ern the beht of any thing I know ofj but 
is not lasting ; the body is made with a black 
ostrich's feather, and a black cock's hackle wrapt 
under the but of the wings : it is to be made in 
the same form as the ired one. The hook^ No. 8. 

2HE WELCUMAfrs BVTTOJf.OK BASIE ¥LT 

Comes on about the Isftter end of Juty, and 
continues oirabout nine days ; it i» in form like 
a round button, from which it derives its name : 
it has four wings, the uppermost husky and hard, 
the undermost of a fine blue colour, soft, and 
transparent ; it is to be found on hazel-trees, or 
felrn : it is an excellent fly for bobbing at the 
bush, or dub line ; but is rather difficult to make^ 
on account of its shap^ and form: the wings are 
made from the red feather that grows upon the 
rump or tail of a partridge; the body is made 
with a peacock's herl and an ostrich's feather 
mixed, and the legs of a fine black cock's baqkle. 
The hook, No. 1. 

Come on about the tenth or twelfth of Ao^Qst, 
and are to be seen in warm gloomy days^ till the 
latter end of September : to be fished with from 
about twelve o'clock, ti*! four in the evenings 
and are to be made in the same form as the large 
ones, and with the same ms^terials, but very 
small. The hook. No. g. 
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' THE LITTLE WBIRLINO BLUE 

. Comes on about the tenth or twelfth of Ailgust, 
and continues oti about three weeks,: as it swims 
down the water, its wings stand uprisjht on its 
l>ack ; it has a forked tail, the colour of Its wings: 
it is to be fished with from eleven o'clock in the 
forenoon till* three in the afternoon. The wings 
are made from a feather out of the winga of a ' 
starling; the body is made with a spaniieTs fnr, 
mixed with a little yellow, and a fine red hackle 
over the body, The hook. No. 8. 

TBE IITTLE PALE BLUE 

Conies on about the same time as the Whirling ; 
Blue, and continues on till about the latter end of 
September : as it swims down the water, its wings 
stand upright on its back/ it has a forked tail,. 
and the colour of its wings ; it is a neat, curious,, 
little fly, and what the graylings are ver}' fond, 
of: it is to be fished with from about ten o'clock 
in the morning till three in the afternoon, and 
generally affords the angler great diversion. Thei ' 
wings are made from a feather of the sea swal- 
low : the body is made of the lightebt blue fur 
irou (Dan get, mixed with a very little yellow mo-» 
Hiir, with a fine pale blue hackle wr^ptover thQ 
body. The hook, No. 8. 

THE WILLOW FLT 

. Comes on about tl>e beginning of September,, 
and continues on till the- latter end of October: 
)4; isa four:pwiuged fly, and generally flutters upoi\ 
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the surface of the water : it is to be fished with in 
cold stormy days, being then most plentiful oa 
^e water ; but iq \yarni gloomy days make use 
of the Pale Blue. The wings are made of a blue 
grizzled cock's hackle, and tbe body of the blue 
part of squirrel's fur, mixed with a littte.ycllow 
mohair. The hook, No» 7. 

*   * 

The three lasl<-mentiot)ed flies eonclude the 
s^son for fly-^fishing. From the m ddle of May 
till Aug ^t you. wiil find great variety of flie^ 
And giiata upon the water every diiy ; so that you 
Hiutit observe it as a general rule to fish with the 
first fly that colnes on in the morning; that fly 
being the first whicJi is on the water in the day 
that is first mentioned in every month, and \hea 
you will sec the other flies and gnats coaiiag 
down every day in regular succession, every 
succeeding day till August. The great number 
of fiieis and insects that are on the water all the 
hot siiinmer monthsi and the great variety of 
ibod that the fishes have, both at top and'bot*-^ 
torn, makes them very nice> and more difficult 
to be taken than in tbe spring or in the autumn. 
The great number of flies and insects which are 
oil the water all the summer months, totally 
disappear about the middle of August, so that 
your diversion is as certain with the three au- 
tumnal flies, via, the Little Whirling BIpe, the 
Pale Blue, and the Willow-fly, as with the 
thiee spring flies, which are the Red fly, the 
Blue Dun, and the Brown. In these two sea^ 
sons of the year, if the weather is favourable, 
and water in order, you will find your sport 
more certain and regular than in tbe hotter 
months. This last list of flies may be deemed 
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.the standard of arti6cial fly-fishing; they are 
ingenious Bowlker's^ of Ludlow in Shropshire. 
For their excellency they ar<? not to be equalled. 
They will kill fish in any county of England 
aqd Wales, aiKl are what I call The Angler'n 
Treasure. Their names are universally known. 
As for the flies called Lochaber's Golden Sootysi 
&c. &c which are to be met with in a late pub-* 
lication, they are not sufficiently known to be 
of general use. 

Not only these flies that are most uselTul iti 
the recreation of angling, but myriads more, 
come under the angler^s obserfation^ when in 

Eufsuit of bis pastime^ which will, not only fill 
is mind with wonder and admiration^ at the 
incomprehensible works of Natilre, but like>vise 
make nim praise that Almighty Power from 
whom both himself and them derive their 
being. 

Tnere is so beautiful a passage a-propos to 
this subject) in Thomson's Summer, that.I think 
the insertion of some part of it must prove ac« 
citable to the informed and pious mind : 

..I   ■! M Nof shall the muse'disdain 
To let the little lively summorace 
Live in her lay, and flutter through her sonet 
Not meau, though simple, to the 3ua .al}ay'o> 
From him they draw their animating fire. 

Wak*d by his warmer ray, the reptile voung 
Come wins'd abroad, by the light air ui»borife. 
Lighter ana fu J of souL From ev^ry chink ^ 
And secret corner, where they slept p.way 
Their wintry storms, or risingfrom their tombs 
To higher life, by myriads forth at <)noe 
Swarming they pour, of all the varied hues 
Their beauty-^beamiug parent can disclose. ^ 
Ten thQusand forms^ ten tboosand dififerent trEbcs^ . ; 
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Pcopte the blaze. To $unny waters some 

By latal instiiKit fly, where 6n the pool 

Tliey sportive wheel ; or falling down the stream. 

Are snatc^iM immediate by the quick-ey'd trout 

Or darting salmon. Through the green-wood glade 

Some love to stray, there lodg'd, amus'd, and fed. 

In the fresh leaf: laxarious, others make 

Tiie meads their choice, and visit ev'ry flow'r 

And cvVy latent herb, for the sweet task 

To propagate their kinds, and where to w^rap, 

la what soft beds, their young, yet undisclosed. 

Employs their tender care: some.to the house. 

The fold, and dairy, hungry bend their flight, 

>Sip round the pail, or taste the curdling cheese : 

Oft, inadvertant from the milky stream 

They meet their fate, or welt'ring in the bowl. 

With pow'rless wings around them wrap'd, expire. 

Resounds the living surface of the ground ; 
Nor undelightful is the ceaseless hum 
To him who muses through the woods at^oon. 
Or drowsy shepherd as he lies reclin'd. 
With halt-shut eyes beneath the floating shade 
Of willows grey, close crowding o'er the brook. 

Gradual from these what numerous kinds descend 
Evading e'en the miscroscopic «ye ! 
Full nature swarms with lite, one wond'rous mass 
Of animals, or atoms organized,. 
Waiting the vital breath, when parent hear'n 
Shall bid his spirit blow. 

Let no presuming impious railer tax 
Creative wisdom, as if aught was form'd 
In vain, or not for admirable ends : . 
Shall little haughty ignorance pronounce 
' His works unwise, of which the smallest part 
Exceeds the nanow vision of her mind? 
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THE BEST RUtES FOU ARTIFICIAL FLT-FISHINp. 

IT is the best fishing in a river somewhat dis* 
turbed with rain, or in a cloudy day, when the 
waters are moved with a gentle breeze : the south 
and west winds are the best : and if the ;vvind 
blows high, yet not so but that you may conve- 
niently guide your tackle, the fishes will rise in 
the still deeps ; but if there is little wind stirring, 
the best anirlina: is in swift streams. 

In casting your line, do it always before you, 
and in such a manner that the fly may fall first 
on the Water, and as little of your line with it as 
possible; but if the wind is high, you will then 
be forced to drown a good part of it, that yoti 
may keep the fly on the water ; and endeavour, 
as much as you can, to have the wind aty our back, 
and the sun in your face ; but the winding of the 
river will frequently render that impracticable. 

When you throw your line, wave the rod in a 
small circCimference round your head^ and never 
make a return of it oefore it has had its full 
scope — for if you do the fly will snap off. 

Although when you an|jle the day is cloudy. 
and windy, and the water thick, you miist keep 
the fly in continual motion, otherwise the fishes 
will discern the deceit. 

** Upon the curling surfnce let it glide 
" With nat'ral motion from your nand supply'd, 
*' Against the stream now sently let it play, 
*< Now in the rapid eddy roll awSiy.^ 

Let the line be twice as long as the rod, unless 
the river is encumbr ed with wood i and always' 

N 
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stand as far off the bank as the length of your 
line will permit, when j^ou cast the fly to the 
contrary side ; but if the wind blows.so that you 
^ilust throw your line on the sam^ dde yoti are 
on, st£^nd on the very brink of the river, and cast 
your fly at the utmost length of the rod and line, 
up or down the stream as the wind serves. 

You must have a quick sharp eye, and active 
hand, to strike directly a flsh rises; or else, find- 
ing the mistake, he will spew out the hook. 

Small light colpured flies are for clear waters 
4ind clear atmospheres, large dark coloured flies 
V hen vice vtrscu 

'When after rain the water becomes brownish, 
an orange coloured fly is taken greedily. 

When flshes rise at the fly very often^ and yet 
tiever take it, 3'ou mav conclude that it is. not 
what they ]ike ; thereK)re change it for one tbey 
4do. 

When you see a fish, rise, throw your fly be- 
yond him, and draw it gently over the place 
where he rose; and if it is a proper fly for the 
season, and you cast it with a nicely, the fi&b is 
your own. 

When j'ou angle in slow running rivers, or 
tstrll places, with an artiflcial fly, cast it across the 
-water, and let it sink a little in the water, and 
then draw it gently over to you again, letting the 
current carry it slowly down. This is the best 
way for slow waters; but for quick ones j'oar 
fly must always swim on the top, under the con- 
tinual inspection of your eyes, which ought, for 
this kind of angling, to be as sharp as the basi- 

lisk^. 

It is a good plan always to carry some dub- 
bing, gut, books, and silk, out with you in a 
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small pocket-book, that you may be able always 
to imitate any fly j-ou see the fish rise at more 
than others. 

The lighter your flies fall on the water the 
better ; this you will not accomplish by strength, 
'but by practice^ always raising youi;rod by de- 
gyees, after you have made your cast. A 
young angler should never use more than one 
fly on the stretcher at first, but when he can 
throw out pretty well, he rttay add to the 
stretcher one or more drbppers, observing always- 
to let them be one yard asunder, 

I shall now conclude these rules by giving the- 
reader a passage relating to artiBcial fly-fishing» 
(with the alteration only of two or thre^ .mono- 
syllables) from the Spring of thfit elegant and 
natural descriptive poet, Mr. Thomson, which 
cannot fail of contributing as well to bis amuse- 
ment as instruction. 

Soon as the first foul torrent of the brooks, 
Sweli'd with the vernal rains, is ebb'd awaj, 
And,^ whit'nine, down their mos»y-»tinctur^a stream * 
Descends the billowy foain, then is the time,. 
While yet the dark4>i:owxj water aids the guile,. 
To tempt the trout. ThiB wcll-dissembledfiy, 
The roa fine tapping with elastic spring, 
. Snatcb'd from the hoary steed the floating line, 
And all thy slender wat*ry ftor.es prepaid ; 
But let not on thy hook the tortur'd worm, 
Convulsive twist in agonizing folds. 
Which, by rapa<^ious hunger swallowed de^p,. 
Gives, as you tear it fr«m the bleeding breast 
, Of the weak helpless uncomplaining wretch, 
Harsh pain and horror to the tender l^nd. 
When with his lively ray the potent sun 
Has pierc'd the streamy and rous*d the finny raoe^ 
Then, issuing cheerful to thy sport repair ; 
Chief should the westenfbreeaes curhng play, 
And light o'er ether bear the shadowy eiouds^. 
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High to their fount, this day, amid the hills 
And woodlands warbling round, trace np the brooks; 
Then next pursue their rocky chRnnePd maze 
Down to the river in whose ample wave 
, Their litUe naiads love to sport at large : 
Just in the dubious pointy where with the pool 
Is mix'd the trembling stream, or where it boils 
Around the stone, or trom the hollow bank 
Reverted plays in undulating flow, 
There throw, mce judging, the delusive fly, 
And as you lead it round in artful curve, . 
With eye attentive mark, the springing same : 
Straight as above the sni^ace of the fliK>a 
They wanton rise, or, urg'd bv hunger, leap. 
Then fix with gentle twitch tfie barocd hook ; 
Some lightly tossing to the grassy bank. 
And to the shelving shore slow dragging some,, 
With various hand, proportion^ to their force: 
If yet too young, and easily deceived, 
A* worthless prey scarce bends your pliant rod, 
Ilim piteous of his youth, and the short space 
He has enjoy'd the vital light of heav*^n. 
Soft disengage, and back into the stream 
The speckiea captive throw; but should you lure 
From the dark haunt, beneath the tangled roots 
Of pendent trees, the monarch of the brook, 
Behoves you then to ply your finest art. 
Long time he, following cautious, scans the fly. 
And oft attempts to seize it, but as oft 
The dimpl'd water speaks his jealous fear. 
At last, while haply o'er the shaded sun 
Passes a cloud, he desperate takes the death. 
With sullen plunge: ^t once he darts along^ 
Deep struck, and runs out all the lengthen d line. 
Then seeks the farthest ooze, the sheltering wood, 
The cavern'd bank, the old secure abode; 
And flies aloft, and flounces round the pool. 
Indignant of the guile. With yidding hand, 
That feels him still, yet to his turious course 
Gives way, you, now retiring, following now 
Across the stream, exhaust his idle rage, 
Till floating broad upon his breathless side, 
And to his fate abandoned, to the shore 
You gaily drag your unresisting prize. 
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CHAP, VI. 



OF THE PRINCIPAL BIVERS IN ENGLAND AND PARTICU- 
LARLY THE THAMES. 



THE rivers if) England-are said by Dr.Heylin^, 
to be three hundred and twenty-five, though 
others increase their number to four hundred 
and fifty. It would -be superflous here to Ueat 
particularly of their diversities, their situations, 
their distance and remoteness to each other, 
their nearness or vicinitj^ to the feea, the qualities 
of their water, and the various species of fish- 
they contain. Those that have a more imme- 
diate intercourse with the sea, particularly o£ its " 
influences, and have the same vicissitudes, the 
same fluxes- and refluxes, the same salt water, 
and the same sort of fish which frequent those 
seas where they disemboj^ne themselves. The ' 
mouths of the rivers are too deep to be fathqmed 
by the cordage of a line ; but more inland, and 
the farther distant from the common receptacle 
of waters, the rivers are most proper for life 
angler's diversion* 

The principal rivers in England are the 
Thames, Severn, Trent, Tine, Tweed, Medway,. 
Tees, Dove, Isis, Tame, Willey, Avon, Lea, Tre- 
Tel, Lon,Nen,WelIand, Davent, Calder, Wharf, 
Kid, Don, Swale, Hull, Ouse, and Are, The ri- 
vers ia Wales are reckoned above two hundred, 
the principal of which are the Dee, Wye,Con wy^ 

N 3^ 
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Tivy, Chedlayday , Cluid, Usk. Toyy, TaflF, and 
Dovy. Several rivers in England run under- 
ground^ and then rise again, as a branch of the 
Medway in Kent ; the Mole in Surrey ; Hans in 
Staffordshire ; the little rivers Allen in Denbigh- 
shire, anc} Deveril in WiUhire; the river Recall 
hides itself under ground, near Elmsley in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire ; at Ashwell in Bed- 
fordshire, rise so many sources of springs that 
ihey soon drive a mill; at Cbedder, near Ax* 

^ bridge in Somersetshire, is a spring that drives 
twelve miles in a quarter of a mile.. In'the midst 
of the river Nen, south of Peterborough in 
^Northamptonshire, is a deep gulf, called Medes- 
well, so cold, that in summer no swimmer is able 
to endure it, yet is not frozen in the winter. But 
of these enough. 

As the maps will give a better prospect of these 
ib^n any enumeration of them can do, let every 
angler have a lai'ge one of England, or at least of 
the particular county where he usually angles, 
^rd therein he may with delight observe the 
spring faead> scite,v distance, various passages^ 
windings, turnings, and confluxes of each parti- 
cular river, with what towns, castles, churches, 
. gentlemen's £eats> and places of note, are on or 
near the banks; making, as he angles,, remarks 
proper to the nature of each. The six principal 
rivers are as follow: . 

K The Thames, compounded of two rivers, 
Tame and Jsis. The Tame rises in Bucks, be- 
yond Tame ii\ Oxfordshire, and the latter iji 
Cotswold-hills, near Cirencester in Gloucesler- 

„^ $l)ire. They meet about Dorchester, in Oxford- 

' sbire^and thence run united betwixt that cpunt^ 

C^nd Bucks^ and between Bucklnghamsbirej^Mid* 
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. dlesex, and Essex^ on one side, and Surrey and 
Kent on the other, wedding itself to the Kentish 
Med way in the very jaws of the ocean. This 
Fiver is said to feel the violence and benefit of 
the sea more than any other river in Europe, eb- 
bing and flowing twice a dav, more than sixty 
miles. Sir 'John Denham has given so grand a 
description of the Thames, in his Cooper' s-hi]l> 
that I think the insertion of some part, cannot 
prove udacceptible to the reader : 

« 

My eye descending from the bill, surveys 
Where Thames amon|E the wanton, vallies strays r 
Thames, the most lov*d of all the ocean's suns 
By his old Sire, to his embraces run, 
Hasting to pay his tribute to the sea^ 
Like mortal lUfe to meet eternity ; ' 
dr ho^ with those streams he no resemblance h<4d, 
Whose foam is amber and their gravel gold : 
His genuine and less guilty wealth t* explore, 
Search not his bottom, but survey his snore ; 
0*er which he kindly spreads his spacious wing, 
And hatches plenty for the ensuing spring ; 
N(ir then destroys it with too fonda sta;)% 
Like mothers which their infants overlay : 
V Nor with a sudden and impetuous wave, 

Like profuse kings, resumes the wealth he gave. 

?o unexpected inundations spoil 
he mower's hopes, or mock the ploughman's toil ;. 
But go^-like his unweary'd bounty flows : 
First jo ves to do, then lovj^s the good he does. 
Noj are his blessings to l^is banks confin'd, 
Biit free and common i^ the sea or wind ; 
When he, to boast or;to disperse his stores^ 
Full of the tribute of his grateful shores,. 
Visits the world, and in his flying towVs 
Brings home to us, J^nd makes both Indies ours, 
Finds wealth where ftis, bestows i^t where it wants^. 
Cities in deserts, wobds in cities, plants. 
So that to us no thin^, uo place, is strangr, 
While his fair bosom is the world's exchang€^^ 



\ 
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Thest^cond river of note is the Severn, vhtch 
has its bep^iniiing m Plinilimmonnhill, m Mont- 
gon>eryf*hire, and its end sc vie n miles from Bris- 
tol ; washing in that place the walls of Shrews- 
l)ary, Worce^^ter, Gloucester, and divers other 
pUces and palaces of note. It receives g^reater 
rivers, and is farther navigable than the Thames, 
but does not equal it for the quantity and quality 
of itp fish. 

3. The Trent (so called on account of the 
thirty different kinds of fish which are found in 
it, or because it receives thirty small rivers) has 
its foiintaiij in Staffordshire, and gliding through 
the counties of Nottingham, Lincoln, Leicester, 
and York, augments the turbulent cuTient of xhe 
H umber, the most violent stream of all the isle. 
The H umber is not a distinct river, because it 
has not a spr ng head of its own, but is rather 
the mouth or' astaarium of divers rivers meeting 
together: among which, besides the Trent> are 
the Darvent and Ouse. 

4. Tlie Meduay, a Kentish river, rises near 
Tunbridge, passes by Maidstone, runs by Ro- 
chester, discharges itself into the mouth of the 
the Thames, by Shcemess: a riter chiefly re- 
markable tor the dock at Chatham, where ships 
of the first rate are built and repaired for the use 
of the English navy. 

5. The Tweed, the north-east boundary of 
England, on whose banks is seated the strong and 
almost impregnable town of Berwick : 

6. The Tine, famous for Newcastle, and its io- 
exhaubtibie coal-pits. These, and the rest of 
'princi[-al note, are thus described in one of Mr. 
Drayton's sonnets: 



T 
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"Xhe flood's Queen^ Thlames, (for ships and swans ia 
crown'd, 
And stately Severn for her shore is prais'd; 
The Chrvstal Trent for fords and fish renownM, 
And Avon's fame to Albion's cliffs is rais'd: 



' Carleeion Chester vaunts her holy Dee : 
York many wonders ofher Ouse can tell : 

, The Peak her Dove, whose banks so fertile be, 
And Kent will say her Med way doth excel. 

3. 

Cotswold .commands her Isis to the Tame r 
Our northern borders boast of Tweed's fair flood: 
. Our western parts extol ^eir Willy's fame. 
And the old Lea brags of the Danish blood.. 

Bat let me return to the Thames, of which, anii 
the rivers that fall into it, I snail treat som^wh-it 
particular! 3', as they are more the seat for the di- 
version of angling^tban any others. The higher 
an angler goes up the Thames, if within about 40 
miles, the more sport, and the greater variety of 
fis-h he will meet with; but as few Londoners go 
so far from home, I shall mention the best places 
for Thames angliug from Loudon Bridge to 
Chelsea. 

But before I proceed any farther on this sub- 
ject, it will be necessary to lay down some rules 
which the angler must attend to. 

If the air. is cold and raw, the wind high, this 
water rough, or if the weather is wet, it is totally. 
useless to angle in the Thames. 
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But when the sky is serene, the air temperate^, 
and the water smooth, success will attend you. 

The proper hours for aogling are from the 
time that the tide is half-ebbed, to wicbiti two 
hours of the high water, provided the land^lloods 
do not come down^ 

Always pitch your boat under the wind : that 
is, if the wind be in south, then keep on the 
Surrey shore : if north, on the London side.- 

The best places for pitching aboatto<tDglein 
the Thames, are about one handred and fifty 
yards from York Stairs ; the Savoy, Somerset- 
house, Dorset Stair», BIack-<Friars Stairs^ the 
'Dung-Wharf near Water-Lane, Trig Stairs, and 
Essex Stairs. ' On Surrey side Falcon Stairs^ 
Barge Houses, Cnper^s, vulg^ Cupid's StaiflB^ 
the w iiidmill, and Lambeth^ 

There are very good roach and dace to be 
caught at Westtninstey Bridge, if the weather" is 
favourable in Autumn ; the fifth arch on the 
north-side is best to pitch the boat. 

Wbe^) you go to angle at Chelsea^ on a cahii» 
fair day, the wind beitxg in a right corner, . pitch 
your boat almost opposite the cnurch, and angte 
in the six or seven feet water, where, as well as 
at Battcrsea Bridge,, you will meet with plenty of 
roach and dace. 

Mortlake Deeps is the next place where roach 
principally resort when the weeds are^ rotten;, 
and here are good carp to be very often taken. 

From the side of the Aits' opposite to Brent- 
ford, Isleworth,^ and Twickenham, ther6 is very 
good angling for roach, dace, gudgeons, and 
perch ; very often you will meet with trouj and* 
carp. 
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Teddington B^nks are r^oiarkable for good 
gudgeons, roach, &c. 

Kingsiton-wick and Kingston, are famous for 
barbel, roacb^ aud dace* 

At Hampton and Sunbury there, is good an* 
gliBg for barbel, roach, dace, chub, gudgeons, 
and skeggers ; and from the Aits, for trout and 
large perch. 

Walton Deep? and Shcpperton Pool abound 
with Jarge barbel and dace. 

At and about Windsor is a vast variety of all 
;sorts of iisb ; but if a man be found angling in * 
i another's water, (without leave) he is 'fined very 
bigh by the court of that town,.if he only catches 
41 single gudgeon, &c. > 

Ot the rivers that empty themselves into the 
Thames, and of others which are not far from it i 
I sliall begin wkh those on the north-side. 

1. JIford river, the upper part of which 
^boqnds with roach, date, and some perch, but 
between Ilford and the Thames, especially about 
three miles from the town, there is pike. 

. 8. Woodford riv^r, stored with perch, chub, 
roach, and dace. 

3. Stratford river affords the angler good di* 
Tersion for roach, dace, chub, perch, &c. . 

4* Bow river, having the same fish in it as the 
JStrratford river. 

5, Hackney river, having plenty of large barbel^ 
cbub, roach, dace, gudgeon, eels, and lampreys. 
In this river the barbels, eels, and gudgeons, are 
very fine. The river Lea runs here, and the 
higher you go up it the greater sport-you will 
bave; lbeRfe'house,near Hoddesdon, (famous 
for the plot) is an excellent part to go to for di* 
version. 
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The back waters near Tottenham Mills abound 
with fish. 

6. Waltliam river, besides large barbel, chub, 
roach, dace, gudgeon, and eels, has good stofe 
of fine pike, and some carp. 

7. The New River, pretty well stored with 
chub, roach, dace, gudgeon, and eels, 

8. Brentford river, a good one formerly, but 
now much abused by poachers ; but the angler 
may meet with some chub, roach, dace, and 
perch. 

g. Hounslow river, well stored with roach, 
* dace, perch, pike, and gudgeons, 

11. Uxbridge river, excellent for its large and 
fat trouts ; but as the wt?ter is rented, not only 
leave must be obtained to angle in it; but you 
must pay so much per pound for what you kill. 
Den ham, near Uxbridge, is a very famous place. 

Having now done with the north side, I pro- 
ceed to the south of the Thames. 

1. Deptfordriver, now very much decayed, 
anc| has but a few fish in it, as roach, dace, and 
flounders; though by chance you may meet with 
a trout. 

2. Lewisham river, in which are some good 
/ trouts, large roach^ chub, gudgeon^ perch^ and 

dace. 

3. Wandsworth river, well stored with gnd»- 
geous^ dace, flounders, perch, pike, and some 
carp, and trouts ; very large silver eels are often 
taken there. 

4. Mi tcham river; its principal fish are trouts* 

5. Mertoh river, for trouts also. 

60 Carshalton river^ abounding with trouts, 
and other white fishes. 

7. Mousley river^ yielding perch, jack,^oacb| 
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dace^ chub, gudgeons, eels, flounders, barbels, 
and trouts. 

8. Esher river, good for jacks, perch, chub, 
roach, dace, gudgeons, eels^ flounders, barbeb, 
and trouts. 

9. Cobham river, stored with plenty of good 
trouts, fat and large, as also dace, perch, chubs, 
jacks, and gudgeons. 

10. Weybridge river, affording good diversion 
for carp, some of whicii weigh eight or nine 
pounds ; also jack, roach, dace, flounders, popes, 
large bleak, barbel, and gudgeons. 

1 1 . Byfleet river, wherein are very large pikes, 
jacks, and tench ; perch, of eighteen inches long ; 
good carp, large flounders, bream, roach, dace, 
gudgeons, popes, large chub and eels. 

I shall conclude this account of the Thames, 
and the principal rivers that fall into and com- 
pose it, with the following beautiful lines of Mr. 
Pope: 



^ r 



First the fam'd authors of his ancient name, 
The winding Isis, and the fruitful Jhame ; 
The Kennet swifl^ |br silver eels renown*d ; 
The Lodden slow, with verdant aiders crown'd, 
Cole, whose dark streams his fiowVy inlands lavf ; 
And chalky Wey, that rolls a milky wave : 
The blue transparent Vandalis appears ; 
The gwlfy Lee his sedgy tresses rears ; 
4nd sullen Mole, that hides his diving flood ; 
And silent Daraut, stain'd with Danish bipod. 



CHAR 
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CHAP. VII. 



OF THE GAME LAWS RELATIVE TO ANGLINioL 



ist. TIIE PENALTY OF FISHING IN P0NX>8 AND OTHER PRIVATE 

FISHERIES. 



1 . ANY may erect a fish-pond without licence, 
because it is a matter of profit, for the increase 
of victuals. 2. Inst. 199- 

2. If any trespass in ponds be therefore attain- 
ted at thesuit of the party, great and large amends 
shall be awarded according to tDe trespass ; and 
they shall have three years imprisonment, and 
n'ler shall make fine at the king's pleasure, (if 
l! ey 1 ave whereof) and then shall findgood surely 
tl at after they shall not commit the like trespass : 
^1^d if they have not whereof to make fine, after 
three years imprisonment, they shall find like 
surety ; and if they cannot find surety, they 
shall abjure the realm. And if none sue within 
the year and day, the king shall have &uit. 3. 
Ed. I. c. 20. Note, those are trespassers in 
ponds, who endeavour to take fish therein. 2. 
Inst. 200. 

3. If any person shall unlawfully break, cut, 
or destroy, any head or dam of a fish-pond, or 
shall wrongfully fish therein, with an intent to 

2 
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take and kill fish, he shall, on conviction, at the 
suit of the king, or of the party, at the assizes or 
sessions, be imprisoned three months, and pay 
treble damages ; and after the three moiiths 
expired, shall find sureties fqr his good abearing 
for seven years, or remain in prison till he doth. 
5. El. c. 2!. s. 2. 6. 

4. Whereas divers idle, disorderly, and mean 
persons, betake themselves to the steahng, takings 
and killing of fish, out of ponds, pools, motes, 
stews, and other several waters and rivers, to the 
great damage of the owners thereof; it is enact- 
ed, that if any person shall use any net, angle^ 
liair, noose, troll, or spear ; or shall lay any wears, 
pots, fish-hooks, or other engines; or shall take 
any fish by any means or device whatever, or 
be aiding thereunto, in any river, stew, pond, 
mote, or other water, without the consent of the 
lord or owner of the water; and be thereof con- 
victed by confession^ or oath of one witness, be- 
fore one justice, in one month after the offence, 
every such offender in stealing, taking, or killing 
fish, shall for every such offence give to the party 
injured such recoinpence, and in such lime as the 
justices shall appoint, not exceeding treble da- 
niages ; and moreover shall pay down to the over- 
Beers for the use ot the poor, such sum, not ex- 
ceeding 10s. as the justice shall think meet; ict 
default of payment, to be levied by distress ; for 
want of distress to be committed to the house of 
correction, not exceeding one month, unless he 
enter into a bond with one surety to the party in- 
jured, not exceeding lOl. neverto offend in like 
manner, 22 and2S C. 2. c. 25, s. 7. And the jus- 
tice may take, cut, and desti^oy, all such angles, 
spears, hairs, nooses, trolls, w-ears, pots, fish- 
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hooks, nets, or other engines, wherewith such 
offender shall be apprehended, S. 8. 

Persons aggrieved may appeal to the next 
sessions, whose determination shall be final, iFno 
title to any land, royalty, or fishery, be therein 
concerned. S. 19* 

5. Whereas divers idle, disorderly, and mean 
personSjhftveand keep nets, angles, leaps,pilches, 
and other engines, for the taking and killing erf' 
fish out of ponds, waters,river8, and other fisheries, 
to the damage of the owners thereof; therefore, 
no person hereafter shall have or keep any net, 
angle, leap, pilche, or other engine for the takinc 
of fish, ot tier than the makers and setters thereof, 
find other than the owner and occupier of a river 
or fishery *, and except fisherman . and their ap- 
prentices lawfully authorized in navigable rivers. 
And the owner or occupier of the river or fish; 
and every other person by him appointed, may 
seize, detain, and keep to his own use, every net, 
angle, leap, pilche, and other engine, which be 
shall find used or laid, or in the possession of any 
person fishing in any river or fishery, without the 
consent of the owner or occupier thereof. And 
also, any person, authorized by a justice's war- 
rant, may in the day time search the hcwises, out- 
houses, and other places, of any person hereby 
prohibited to have or keep the same, who shall be 
suspected to have or keep in his custody or pos- 
session any net, angle, leap, pilche, or other en- 
gine aforesaid, and seize and keep the same, to 
his own use, or cut and destroy the same, as 
things by this act prohibited to be kept by per- 
sons of their dgree. 4 and 5 W. c. 23. s. 5, 6. 
^ G. If any person shall enter into any park or 
paddock, fenced in and closed, or^into any gar^ 
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den^ orchard, or yard, adjoining or belonging to 
any dwelling-house, in or through which park or 
pa^ddock, garden, orchard, or j'ard, any stream of 
vater or river shall run or be, or wlierein shall be 
any river, stream, pool, pond, mote, stew,or other 
water, and by any ways, means, or device what- 
ever,shall steal, take, kilj, or destroy, an}^ fisbhred, 
kept, or preserved therein, without the consent of 
the owner thereof; or shall be aiding or assisting 
therein; or shall receive or buy any such fish^ 
knowing the same to be stolen or taken as afore- 
said ; and shall be convicted thereof at the as- 
sizes, within six calendar months after the offence 
committed; he shall be transported for seven 
years. And any offender, surrendering himself 
to a jxistice, o^being apprehended, or ir custody for 
such of&nce, or on any other account, who shall 
, make confession thereof, and a true discovery, on 
oath, of his accomplice, or accomplices, so as 
such accomplice may be apprehended, and shall 
on trial give evidence so as to convict such ac« 
complice, shall be discharged of the offence, so 
by him confessed. 5. G. 3. c. 14. s. 1, 2. 
. And if any person shall take, kill, or destroy, 
or attempt to kill, take, or dtrslroy^any fish,, in any 
river or stream, pond, pool, or other water, (not 
being in any park or paddock, or in any garden, 
orchard, or yard, adjoining or belonging to any 
dwelling-house, bat in any other enclosed fifround, 
being private property) he shall, on conviction 
before one justice, on the oath of one witness, 
forfeit 5l. to the owner or owners of the fishery, 
of such river or stream of water, or of such pond^ 
pool, mote, or other water: and such justice, on 
complaint, upon oath, may issue his warrant ta 
bring the person complained of before him ; aiui 

• o 3 
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if he shall be cfonvicted before such justice, or 
other justice of the county or place, he shall 
immediately after conviction pay the said penally 
of 5l. to such justice, for the use of such person 
as the same is hereby appointed to be paid unto; 
and in default thereof, shall be committed by such 
justice to the house of correction, for .any time 
not Exceeding six months, unless the forfeiture 
shall be sooner j)aid ; or such owner of the fish- 
ery may bring an action for the penalty (within 
six calendar mouths after the offence) in any of 
the courts of record at Westminster. S. 3, 4. 

Provide^, that nothing in this act shall extend 
to subject any persons to the penalties thereof, 
who shall fish, take, or kill, and carry away, any 
fish in any river or stream of water, pond, pool, 
or other water, wherein such person shall have a 
just right or claim to take, kill, or carry away 
such fish. S. 5. 

7. By the black act, if any person, being 
armed and disguised, shall unlawfully steal or 
take away any fish out of any river or pond ; or 
(whether arniied or disguised, or not) shall unlaw- 
fully and maliciously break down the head or 
mound of any fish-pond, whereby the fish shall 
be lost or destroyed, or shaH rescue any person in 
custody for such offence, or procure any other to 
join with him therein, he shall be guilty of felony, 
lipithout benelit of clergy. 

«dly. B.ULE8<;0NCEIINTKG THE ASSIZE. AKD FflESEltVIKG 

V THE BREED OF FISH. 

1 . If any person shall lay or draw any net, en- 
gine, or other device, or cause any thing to be done 
i» the Severn, Dee, Wye, Teairie, Were, Tees^ 
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Ribble, Mer«iey, Dun, Air, Ouze, Swaile,Calder> 
Wharfe, Eure, Darwent, or Trent, whereby the 
spawn or fry of salmon, or any kepper or shedder 
salmon, or any salmon not IS inches from theeye . 
to the extent of the middle of the tail, shall be 
taken attdkilled; or shall set any ban k,daii),hcdge, 
stank, or net across the same, whereby the salmon 
may be taken, or hindered from passing up to 
spawn, of shall between July 31, and November 
IS, (except in Ihe Ribble, where they may be 
tstken between Jan. 1, and Sept. 15,) lake any 
salmon of any kind in atiy of the said rivers, or 
shall, after Nov. 1 2, yearly, fish there for salmon, 
with any net less than S| inches in the mesh ; he , 
shall, on conviction, in one month, before one 
jnstice, on view, confession, or oath of one wit- 
ness, forfeit 5l. and the fish, nets, and engines; 
half the said sum to the informer, and half to the 
poor, by distress; for want of distress, to be 
committed to the house of correction or goal, not 
more than three months^ nor less than one, to be 
kept to hard labour, and to suffer such other cor- 
poral punishmentasthejustice shalhhink fit: the 
nets and engines to be cut or destroyed, in presence 
ofthejustice: the bankd,dams,hedges,andstanks, 
to be demolished at the charge of the offender, 
to be levied in like manner: l.G.st £. c. 18. s. 14. 
Note. It is not said who shall have the fish ; so 
^ that it seems ihey are forfeited to the king. 

Aud no salmon out of the said rivers shall be 
sent to London, under six pounds weight; on pain 
that the sender, buyer, or seller, on the like con- 
viction, shall forfeit 6l. and the fish ; half to the 
informer and half to the poor, by distress; for 
want of sufficient distress, to be committed to the 
house of correction or goal, to ht kept to hard 
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labour for three months, if not paid id the 
mean time. Id. S. 15. 

* And persons aggrieved may appeal to the next 
Sessions. Id. S. !?• 

2. No salmon shall be taken in the Humber, 
Ouze,Trent, Done, Aire, Darwent, Wharfe, Nid, 
Yore, Swale, Tees, Tine, Eden, or any other water 
wheaein salmon are taken, between Sept. 8 and 
Nov. 11. Nor shall any young salmon be taken at 
inillpools(nor in other places, 13. R^£st.R, si. Lc. 
19.) from Mid-April to Midsummer, on paiu of 
having the nets and engines burnt for the first of«> 
fence : for the second, imprisonment for a quarter 
of a'year ; for the third, a whole year ; and, as the 
trespass increase th, so shall the punishment. And 
overseers shall be assigned to enquire thereof. 
13 Ed. !• St. 1. c. 47. That is, under the great 
seal, and by authority of parliament. 2. Inst. 477. 
. And no person shall put in the waters of Tha- 
[ mise, Humber, Ouze, Trent, nor any other wa- 
ters, in any time of the year, any nets called 
stalkers, nor other nets nor engines whatsoever, 
by which the fry or breed of salmon, lampreys-, 
or any other fish, may in any wise be taken or 
destroj'ed : on the like pain. 13 R. 2 st. 1. c. 19. 

And the waters of Lon, Wyre, Mersey, Ry bbyl, 
and all other waters in Lancashire, shall he put in 
defence as to taking of Salmon to Michaelmas to 
Candlemas, and in no other time of the year.. 
And conservators shall be appointed in like 
manner. IS R. 2. st. 1. c. 19. 

And the justices of the peace (and the mayor, 
of London, on the Thames and Medway,) shall 
survey the offences in both the acts above-men-- 
tionea ; and shall survey and search all the wears 
in such rivers ; that they shall not be very strait 
for the destruction of such fry and broody but of 
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reasonable wideness nfter the old assize used or 
acctistoiiied ; and they shall appoint under-con- 
servators, who shall be sworn to make like sur- 
vey, search, and punishment. And they 'shall 
enauire in session, as well by their office, as at« 
the information of the under-conservators, of all 
defaults aforesaid, and shall cause them which 
shall be thereof indicted, to come before them ; 
and if they shall be thereof convicted, theyshall 
have imprisonment, and make fine at the discre-' 
tion of the justices ; and if the same be at the in- 
formatioii of an nnder-con«ervator^ he shall havo 
half the fine. 17 R. 2. c. 9. 

S. By the 1 Cliz. c. 17. No person, of what 
estate, degree, mid condition soever he be, shall. 
take and kill any younu; brood, spawn, or fry of 
fi^h ; nor shall take or kill* any salmon or trouts, 
not being in season, being kepper and shedder , 
nor an^ pike or pikerel,not being in length ten 
inches nsh or more ; nor any salmon, not being in 
leo^th sixteen inches fish ; nor any barbel, not 
being in length twelve inches ; and no person 
ghall fish, or take fish, by any device, but only 
with a net or trammel, whereof the mash shall 
be two inches and a half broad, (angling ex- 
cepted, and except smelts, loches, rainnows,bull- 
heads, gudgeons, and eels;) on pain of forfeiting 
20s. for every offence, and also the fisb,nets, and 
engines, 

• Note. In some editions of the statutes it is SOl. 
in others 20s. in the records it is not distinguish- 
able whether it is pounds or shillings. The lat- 
ter seems more adequate to the offence. 

And the conservators of rivers may enquire 
hereof by a jury ; and in such case they shall have 
/the fines. * 
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The leet also may enquire hereof ; and then 
the forfeiture shall go lo the lord cf the leet. 
And if the steward do noi charge the jury there- 
with he shall forfeit 40s. half to the king, and 
half to hiui that shall sue. And if the jury 
conceal the otfence, he may impannel another 
jury to enquire of such concealment ; and if it 
is found, the former jury shall forfeit every one 
£0s. to the lord of the leet. 

And if the offence is not presented in the leet 
within ayear, then it maybeheard or determined 
at the session or assizes^ (saving the right con- 
servators.) 

And by the 33 G. 2, 3, 27. No person shall 
take, or knowingly have in his possession, either 
in the water or on shore, or sell or e:tpose to sale, 
any spawn, fry, or brood of fish, or an unsizea- 
ble fish, or fish out of 8eason,or any smelt not five 
inches lon^: and any person may seize the same, 
together with baskets and package, and charge a 
constable, or other peace-officer>with ;he offender 
and with the goods, who shall carry them before 
a justice; and on conviction before such justice, 
the same shall be forfeited and delivered to the 
prosecutor; and the offender shall beside forfeit 
20s. to be levied by distress, by warrant of such 
justice, and distributed, half to the prosecutor, 
and half to the poor ofi the parish where the of- 
fence was committed, (and any inhabitant of 
such parish, nevertheless may be a witness,) for 
want of sufficient distress, to be committed to 
the house of correction, to be kept to hard la- 
bour for any time not exceeding three months, 
unless the forfeiture be sooner paid. Provided 
that the justice may mitigate the said penalty, 
so as not to remit above one half. Persons agr 
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grieved may appeal to the next sessions : And 
the form of the conviction may be this ; 

•Be it remembered, that on this day of 
in the year of the reign of G. B. 

is convicted before me -one of his 

Majesty's justices of the peace, for the of 

for and I do adjudge him 

to pay and forfeit the sum of Given under 

my band and seal the day and year abovesakl. 
J 3, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19. 



a 



4-. No person shall fasten any nets over rivers, 
to stand continually day and uight, on pain of 
an hundred shiiJiugs to the king. 2. H. 6* 

Oiir plenteous streams a various race supply. 
The bright-eye'd perch, with fins of Tyrian dye, 
The silver eel in shining volumes roU'd, 
The yellow carp, in scales be-dropp'd with gold, 
Swift trouts, diversified with crimson stains, 
And pikes, the tyrants of the watVy plains. 

Pope's Windsor Forest. 



CHAP. vin. 



prognostics of the weather, independent of the BA' 
ROMETER, EXTRACTED FROM THE BEST AUTHORITIES. 

AS it is highly necessary that an angler should 
be al?le to form a judgment of the change of 
weather, on which his sport entirely depends; if 
he observes the following signs, it will soon be- 
come familiar to him. 
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SIGNS FROM VAPouaa. 

If a white mist in an evening or night is spread 
over a me^idow, wherein there is a river, it will 
be drawn up by the next morning sun, and the 

. day will be bright afterwards. 

Where there are high. hills, and the mist which 
hangs over the lower lands draw towards the hills 
in a morning, and rolls up their sides tilt it covers 
the top, there will be no rain. 

In some places, if the mist hangs upon the 
hills, and drags along the woods, instead of over- 

• spreading the level grounds; in a morning, it will 
turn to rain; therefore to judge rightly of the 
appearance^ of a fog, it is in some degree ne- 
cessary to be acquainted with the nature of the 
country. 

SIGNS FROM THE CLOUDS. 

It is a very considerable symptom of JFair wea- 
ther, when the clouds decay, and dissolve them- 
selves into air; but it is otherwise when they are 
collected out of it. 

In nubem cogiter aer. Virgil. 

Against heavy rain, every cloud rises bigger 
than the former,and all the clouds are in a grow- 
ing^state. 

This is most remarkable on the approach of 
a thunder-storm, after the vapours have been co- 
piously elevated, suspended in the sky by the heat, 
and are highly charged with electrical fire ; small 
fragments of flying qlouds increase and assemble 
together, till in a short space of time they cover 
tb«5 sky. 
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When the clQnds are toruied like Het* cts, deep* 
and dense towards the middle, and very whit« 

L at the edges, with tli^sky very brij^ht and blue 
about them, tbev are of a fjosty coldness, and 
will soon fall either ill hail, snow, or in hasty 
showers of rain. 

If clouds are seen to breed high in the air, in 
thin white trains, like locks of wool, or the tails 
of horsey, they shew that the vapour, as it is 
collected, is irregularly sprejul and scattered by 
contrary winds above; the consequence of.which 
Avill soon be a wind belovv, and probably a rain, 
with it.. 

If the clouds, as they come forward, scem^to 
3 i verge from a point in the hoj:izon, a wind, m^y 
be expected from that quarter, or tLi€ opposite. 

When a general cloudiness covers the sky 
above, and there are small black fragments of 

' clouds, like smoke, flying underneath, which 
some call messengers, and other's Nouh's Ark, 
because they sail over the otlier clouds, hke the 
ark upon the water*, rain is not far off, and it will 
probably be lasting. 

Their is no surer sign of rain than two different 
currents of clouds, especially if the undermost 
flies fast before the wind ; and if two such cur- 
rents appear in the hot weather of the summer, 
they shew that a thunder storm is gathering : but 
the preparation which precedes u storm of thuu^ 
^ler, is so generally unaerstood, tJiat it is need- 
less to insist upon it minutely. 

SIGNS FROM THE DEW. 

If the dew lies plentifully upon the grass after 
a fair day, another fair day may be expected to 
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succeed it; but if after such a day there is no 
'dew upon the. ground, and no wind Stirling, it is 
a sign that the vapours go upwards, ana that 
there will be^in accumulation above^ which must 
• termixialein rain. 

•SIGNS FROM THE FACE OF THE SKY. 

if those vapours which the heat of the day 
^raises from the earth, are precipitated by the cold 
aif of the night, then the sky is clear in the 
mortiing; but if this does not happen, and they 
remain still in the air, the light of the morning 
will be coloured as it was in the evening, and 
rain will be the consequence. 

There i« commonly either a strong dew, or a ' 
mist over the ground, between a red evening and 
a grey morning ; but if a red morning succeeds, 
theYeis no dew. 

' it is a bad symptom when a lowering redness 
;is spread too far upwards from the horizon, either 
ill ttiC morning or in the evening* it is succeeded 
eitlier by rain or wind, and fiequently both. 

When such a fiery redness, together with a 
raggedness of the clouds, extends towards the 
zenith in an evening, the wind will be high from 
the west or ^oiUh-west, attended with rain, some- 
times with a flood : before the late dreadfulhur- 
ricane of 1780. at Barbadoes, and the other 
West-India Islands, a redness like fire was ob- 
served all over the sky. When the sky, in a 
rainy season, is tinged with a sea-green colonri 
near the horizon, when it ought to be blue, the 
rain will ••continue and increase; if it is of a 
deep dead blue, it is abundantly loaded withya- 
pours, and the weather will be showery. 
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SIGNS FROM THE SVN, MOON, AND STARS: 

When there is a haziness aloft in the air, so 
'that the sun's light fades by degrees, and his orb 
looks whitish and ill-defined, it is one of the 
most certain signs of rain. 

I f the moon and stars grow dim in the night, 
with the hke haziness in the air, and a ring or 
bo[e appears round the moon, rain will be the 
consequence. 

If the rays of the sun, breaking through the 
clouds, are visible in the air,: and appear like 
those horns of irradiation which painters usually 
place upon the head of Moses, the air is sensibly 
filled With vapours, which reflect the rays to the 
sight, and those vapours will soon produce raici. 

If the sun appears white at his setting, or 
shorn of his rays, or goes down into a bank of 
clouds, which lie in \he horizon ; all theie are ; . 
signs of approaciiing or continuing bad 
Mcaiher. 

If the moon looks pale and dim, we are to ex- 
pect rain ; if red, it is a sign of wind ; and if 
white, and of her natural colour, and the sky 
clear, it will be fair wealhcr, according to a poe- 
tical adage. 

If a new moon happens at twelve at night, 
rain is lately observed to follow. 

PALLIDA LUNA PLUIT. RUBICUNDA FLAT, ALBA SCRENAT. 

If the moon is rainy throtighout her course, it 
will clear up at the ensuing change, and the rain 
M'ill probably commence again in a few days af- 
ter, and continue ; if, on the contrary, the moon 
has been fair throughout, and it rains at the 
change, the fair weather will probably be res- 

p2 
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toreci jiboiil the iburib or fifth dav of the moon, 
und cqnlinue as before : ' 

Sin ortu quarto (namque is eetissimus aiictor) « 

Pura, ncqncobtusis per ccelnm cornibus ibit, 
Tot\is etillr dies, et qui nascentur ab illo 
Kxiicium ml frieascm, pliividii ventisqtie carebuat. 

VfRo. George. 132-.. 

B*it four niprhts o>l(l^ (^or that's the j'urest sign,) 
With sharpen'd iionis, if glorious then she shine : 
Next d';iy, hot onl^' that, but all the moon, 
, Till hrr* revolving raccbewhollv run, 
Ai-e void ut ternpjjsts. 

DflYDEjr. 

N. P. A gentleman who cuts hay for his owtq • 
rcnsutxiption^ will seldom fail to find his account 
in ii)a» uiiig luis observation; but a farmer who. 
has much business to do^ cannot contract his 
iTork into &o small so compass, as to sayehimself 
by the benefit of this observation, because some 
of his work must be done to make way for the 
rest. 

StOXS FROM TIIE WIKDS. 

When the wind veers about, wncerlainlj^ to 
jcvoral points of the compass, vain is prett}' sure* 

to follow 

Some have remnrked,, that if Uie wind, as it 
veers about, follows the course of the sun, from 
the east towards the west, it brings fair weather ; 
iflhe contrary, foul; but there is no prognostic 
of rain more i^ifallible, than a vvhislKng or howl-, 
inn iioi&e of the wind. 

FROM NOCTURNAL METEORS. 

When an Aurora borealis appears, after some 
warm day s,it is generally succeeded by a coldness 
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of til e air; iih 0: the matter of'heai was earned 
upwarcis from the earth to the sky. 

SIOKS OF THE CHANGE OF WEATHEK FAOM THE ANIMAL 

CREATION. 

So long as the swaltovTS fly aloft after their 
prej , we think cfursel^es sure of a serene sky ; 
but when they sktm aio^n*^ near the ground, or 
the surface of the vviter, we judge the rain is not 
fa.r oif^ and the observation will seldom fail: in 
the yedr 1775, a draught of thi*ee monthly conti- 
nuance broke up at the summer solstice: the day 
before the rain came upon us, the swallows flew 
very n^*ar tije groimd, which they had never done 
in the fine weather. 

In the inonntainons country of Derbyshire, 
which goes by the name of the Peak, the inhabi- 
tants observe, that if -the sheep wind up thehiUs 
in the morning to their pasture, and feed near the 
taps, the weather, though cloudy and drizzliBg, 
>vhich is very i'reqnentiy the case in those parts^ 
will clear away by degrees, and terminate in a 
fine day; but if they feed in the bottoms, the 
rains will continue and increase. 

Dogs grow sleepy and stupid before rain, and 
shew that their stomachs are out of order, by re*, 
fusing their food, and eatinggrass,that sort which 
is hencecalled dog's grass ; this they cast up again 
^oon afterwards, and with it the fouhicss that of- 
fended their stomachs. Water fowl dive and wash 
themselves more than ordinary ; and even the fish 
-in rivers are affected, because all anglers, agree, 
that they never bite freely when rain is depend- 
ing. Vide part 1st, rule Hith. Flies, on the con- 
trary, are particularly troublesome, and seem to 
more hungry than usual ; and toads -are seen 4n 
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the evening, crawling across the road, or beaten 
path, where ihey seldom appeaVbut when they 
are restless with an approaching change. 

Before any considerable quantity of rain is to 

fall, most hving creatures are affected in sach 

sort, as to render them some way sensible of its 

approach, and of the access of something new to 

the surface ot theearlii, and of the atmosphere. 

Moles work harder than ordinary, they throw up 

more earth, and sometimes come forth : the worms 

do so too : ants are observed to stir aboitt, and 

bustle more than usuallv for some time, and then 

letire to their burrows before the rain falls. All 

sortsor insects and flies are more stirring and busy 

than ordinary. Pees are ever on this occasion ia 

fullest employ; but betake themselves* all to their 

hives, if not too far for them to reach before the 

slornl arises. The common flesh-flies are more 

bold and greedy : snails, frogs, and toads^ appear 

disturbed and imeasy. Fishes are sullen, and 

made qualmish by the water, now more turbid 

than befoie. Birds of all sorts are in action; crows 

are more earnest after their prey, as are also swal-* 

lows and other small biids, and therefore they 

fall lower, and fly nearer to the earth in search 

of insects and other such things as they feed 

ii{ on. W hen the mountains of the north begin 

to be capped v'itb fogs, the^ moor-cocks and other 

birds quit them-, fly oS^ in flocks, and be'take 

themselves to the lower lands for the time. Swine 

discover great uneasiness ; as do likewise sheep, 

i'0\v5, and oxen, appearing more solicitous and 

tf'nger in pasture than usual. £yen mankind 

themselves are not exempt from some sebse of a 

i:hange in their bodiies. 
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PROGNOSrrCS CONTINUED. 

' 1*^. '* A A\rk, thick sky, lasting for some time 
without either sun or rain, always become first 
fair, then foul, i. e." Cliatiges to a fair, clear sky, 
before it turns to rain. Th'sthe Hcv. V?r. Clarke, 
who kept a register of tho weather for I'hirty 
years, since put into Mr. Derham's hands, by his 

frandson, the learned Dr. Samuel. Clarke : this,. 
e says, he scarce ever knew to fail ; at least 
when the wind was in any of the easterl}' points : 
but Mr. Derham has observed the ro'le to hpld 
good, be the wind where it will. And the cause 
is obvious: the atmosphere is replete with va- 
pours, which, though sufficient to reflect and in- 
tercept the sun*8 rays from us, yet want density 
to descend; and while the vapours CDntinue*in 
the same state, the weather will do so to. 

Accordingly, such weather is oenerally attend- 
ed with moaerate warmth, ai.d with litife or no 
wind to disturb the vapours, and an heavy at- 
mosphere to sustain them, the barometer being^ 
commonly high. But when the cold approaches, 
and by condensing, drives the vapoars int6 
clouds or drops, then way is made for the suu- 
beams; tjll the same vapours being, by further 
condensation, formed into rain, fail'down into 
drops. 

C°. " A change in the warmth of the weather, 
is gejieallv followed by a chan'^e in the 
wind." 'fhus, the northerly and southerly 
winds, commonly esteemed the causes of cold and 
warm weather, are really the effects of the cold 
or warmth of the atmosphere : of which Mr. Der- 
-iiam assures us he has had so many coirfirtiiaf- 
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tions, that be makes no doubt of it. Thus it is 
oommoii to see a warm southerly wind suddenly 
changed to the north, b, a fall of siiow or bail ; 
or to see the wind, in a cold frosty morning, 
north, when the sun has well warmed the earth 
and air, wheel towards the south ; and again turn 
northerly and eastcrl}' in a cold evening. 

3^. " Most vegetables expand their flowers 
and downin sui>shiny weather, and towards ih©' 
evening; and against rain close them again;" 
especially at the' beginnin<f of their flowering", 
when their seedsare tender and sensible. This is 
visible enough in the down of the dandelion, and 
other downs; and eminently in the flowers of 
pimpernel, the opening and shutting of which, 
Gerard observes, are the countryman's weaiher- 
wiser, whereby he tells the weather of the fol- 
lowing day. The rule is, if the flowers are close 
shut up, it betokens rain and foul weather; if 
they are spread abroad, fair weather. Ger. Heib. 
Lib 2. . " 

JSs/ tt alia (arbor in Tylis) similis, foliosis 

iamerij rosnque Jlons ; quern nocta comprimen. 

aperire incipit solus exhortu, mcrjdie expandit. 

Incola dormirt cum dicunt, . Plin. Nat* Hist. 

.Lib. 12. c. 2. 

The stalk of trefoil, my Lord Bacon observes, 

swellsagciinstrains, and grows more upright; and 
the like maybe observed, though not so sensibly 
in the stalks of most other plants. He adds, 
that in the stubble fields there is found, a small 
red fliower, called by the country people winco^ 
pipe; which opening in the morning, is a sure 
jindication of a fine day. 

That vegetables should be effected by the sao^e 
causes tl^at ^^ect t^e we^tber^ is yery cqa^^eiy- 
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able ; if we consider thera as so manj' hjdro- 
meters and thermometers, consisting of an infi- 
nite number of tracheaBor air vessels, by which 
they have an immediate commamcation with 
the air, and partake of iti moisture and heat,&c» 
These tracheaj are very visible ia the leaf of the 
scabiose, vine, &c. / 

Hence itjs, that all wood, even the hardest 
and mo^t solid, swells in mciist weather ; the va- 
pours easily insinuating themselves into the* 
pores thereof, especially of that which is lightest 
and driest. And hence w-e derive a v^ry extra- 
ordinary use of wood, viz. for breaking rocks and 
milUstones. The method at the quariiei is this :. 
Having cat a rock into a cyHnder, they divide 
that ioto several lessercylinders, by making Fiote» 
at the proper distances round the great one : 
these holes they fill with so many pieces of sal- 
low wood, dried in ah oven ; which, in moist 
weather, becoming impregnated with the humid 
corpuscles of the air, swell; and, like wedges^ 
break or cleave the rocks into several stones. 

The speedy drj'ipg of the surface of the earth,' 
is a sign of a northerly wind and fair weather; 
and its becoming moist, of southerly w^ind and 
rJain. Hence the farmer may be instructed, never 
to trust a sun-shiny day, while the surface of 
the earth continue.^ wet; and to rely on a change 
to dry weather, as soon as he observes the moij^-^ 
ture dried up, even ihout;h the appearance of the 
clouds should not be favourable ; for the, air 
sucks up all the moisture on the surface of the 
earth, even thou*ib the sky Se overcast, and that 
is a sure sign of fan* weal h /; but if the earth 
continues moist, and water s'.audii in shallow 
places, no trust should be put in the clearest sky, 
ior in this case it is deceitful. 
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ADDENDA. 

MORE SIGNS FROM ANIMALS. 

AGAINST rain fleas bite more than common, 
spiflcrs CI awl abroad^ bees stir not far from their 
hives. On the contrary, spiders' webs ip the 
air, or on the grass or trees, foretel very fair and 
hot weather ; so do bee» when they fly far from 
their hives, and cotne late liome ; aiid4ikewi$e a 
more than usual appearance of gfoyr-vorms by 
night. If gnats pl^y up and down in the open; 
air near 8un-&et, they presage beat, if in the 
shade, warm and mild showers; but if they join 
in stinging those that pass by them, cold wea- 
ther and much rain may be expected. Larks^ 
rising very high, and continuing to sing for 9. 
long time, and kites jBying; aloft, are signs ci fair 
and dry weather. In mt^n, frequently aches, 
wounds, and corns, are more troublesome, either 
towards rain or towards frost* 

VirgiPs beautiful description of this sense in 
animals, is thus rendered by Mr. Dryden ; 

Wet weather seldom hurts the most unwise ; 

So piain the signs, such prophets are the skies; 

The wary crane foresees it tirst, and sails - 

Above the storm, and leaves the hollow vales : 

Tiiecow looks ap, and from afar can find 

The change of heav'n, and snuflfe it in the wind. 

The swallow skims the river's watry face, 

The frogs renew the croaks of their loquacious race,. 

The careful ant her secret celLforsakes, 

And draws her eggs along, the narrow tracks; 
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Huge flocks of rising rooks fgrsake their food. 
And crying, seek the shelter of the wood ; 
Besides-, the several sorts of watVy* fowls, 
That swim the seas or haunt the standing pools. 
Then lave their backs with sprinkling dews iii vain^ 
And stem the stream to meet the promised rain. 
Then, after showers, *tis easy to descry, 

Returning suns, and a serener sky« 

 » *  * # 

Their litter is not toss'd by sows unclean, 

And owls, that markthe setting sun, declare 

A star-light ev'ning, and a morning fair. 

if « .* » 4i » . 

Then -thrice theraven« rend the liquid air, 
And croaking iptotes proclaim the settled fair: 
Then round their airy palac es they fly 
To greet the sun, and seiz'd with secret joy 
When storms are overblown, with food repair 
To their forsaken nests and caUow care. 

The crow has been particalarly remarked by 
^the ancients to presage rain^ when she caws^ and 
walks alone o^*the sea-shore, or on the banks of 
rivers and pools. Thus rVrrgil, in the first - 
Georglc. 

Turn Gorni^t raudl pluviam vocat improba voce, 
£t sola in sicc^ secum spatiatur aren^. 

The crow with clamourous cries the shower demands^ 
And single stalks along the desert sands. 

Dryden. 

< 

Pliny makes the same observation^ in the 55th 
chap, of bis 18th book i Jit cum terrestes voiu- 
^res contra aquasciangores fundentes sese se4 
tiiaxime cornix : '^ It is a sign of rain> when land 
fowi^ and especially ciaws« are> clamourous peat 
waters, and wash themselves/' 
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Horace also expresses himself to the same pur- 
pose, in the 17ih Ode of the third book^ where 
he says, 

Aq\i5E nisi fallit augur, 



Annosa cornix. 



-" unless in vain 



Croaks the old crow presaging rain.** 

Likewise in the 27 ih Ode of the same book, 
lie calls the crow, divinam imbriumimmintntium ; 
prophetic of impending showers. 

MORE PROGNOSTICS OF THE WEATHER TAKEN FROM THE 

SU^J, MOgN, AND STAUS. 

1st Rule. If the sun rise i-ed and fiery, wiud 
and rain. 

2d Rule. If cloudy, and the clouds soon de* 
crease, certain f^ir weather. 

The««e rules may be extended to all the hea- 
venly bodied; for as their rays pass through the 
atmo3phere, the vapours in the air I'ave the same 
effect on each. 

When the farmer thereforesees the sun or moon 
rise or set red and fiery, or sees the clouds and 
horizon of that colour, he may expect wind and 
rain, owing to the unequal distribution of the 
vapours, or to their being already collected into 
Watery globules by some preceding cause. ' 

But if, according to the second rule, the sun 
rises cloudy, and the clouds soon decrease, the 
rapours are more equally distributed in the at- 
liK>sphere ; which equal distribution is also pro? 
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XBoted by tbe warmth of the rising sun. Hence 
Mremay account for an obaervation adopted into' 
all languages* 

The evening r^ the mornix^ ^'*^9 
Are sure signs of a fair day. 

For if the abundance of vapours denoted by tbe 
red evening sky fall down in dew, or is other- 
wise so equally dispersed in the air, that the 
morning shall appear grey, we may promise our- 
selves a fair day, from that equal state of the at- 
mosphere. 

If in the morning some parts of the sky appear 
green between the clouds, while the sky is blue 
^bove, stormy weather is at hand. 

The great Lord Bacon gives us the following 

^ rules to judge of the ensuing weather, from the 

first appearance of the moon : and it issaidihat 

these rules of his have never been known to 

fail. 

If the new moon does not appear till the fourth 

• day, it prognosticates a troubled air for the 
whole month. 

If the moon, either at her first appearance, or 
within a few days after , has her lower born ob- 
scured or dusky, or any ways sulUed^ it deuotes 
foul weather before the full ; but if she be dis- 
coloured in the middle, storms Are to be expected 
about the fall ; or about the wane, if her upper 
horn is affected in like maunef. 

When the moon, on. her fourth day, appears 
fine and spotless, her hor^s unblunted, ana nei- 

, ther flat nor quite erect, but betwixt both, it 
promises fair weather for- tbe greatest part of the 
month. 
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' An tsre^rt moon is g<^ereUjr threatniiig and un* 
fftvourabte, but purticuJarily deni'tes. wind; 
though it she appear with short and blunted 
horns, rain is rather expected. 

Most oFth€ foregoing rules are laKen from 

the following beautiful f)assage ol Virgil : 

^ t .... 

Cb:>erve the daUy circle of the sun. 
And the short ^-eaf of each revolving moon : 
By them thon shalt foresee the following day ; 
Not shajt a slurry night thy hopes betray. 
When first the oaoon appears, it then she shrouds 
Her silver crescent, tipp'dwith sable clouds: 
Conclude she boiles a tempest on the main, 
And brews for fields impetuous floods of rain. 
Or if her face with fiery fiirsbings clow, 
JBxpect the rattUnr winds atoft to blow. 
But four nights old (for that's the surest sign) 
, With sharpened horns, if glorious then she shine. 
Next day, not only that, but all the moon, 
"Till her revolving race be wholly run, 

Are void of tempests both by sea and land. 

,* • ' • • • • 

Above the rest, the suu, who never lies, 
Forctels the change of weather in the skies; 
For if he rise unwilling to his race, 
Clouds on his brow, and spots upon his face; 
* Or if thro' mists he shoots bis svllen beams, 
Frvgal of li^ht, in loose and straggling streams ; 
Suspect a dns^Ung day with soutliern rain. 

 • V •  • 

Or if Aurora, with half-open'd eyes, 
And a pale sickly cheek, salute the skies ; 
Huw shall tte vine, her tender leaves defend 

Her teeming clusters when the storms descend ; 

•  ° •* • » « 

But more than all the setting sun survey, 

When down the steep ol heav'n he drives the day : 

For oft we find him nnisbing his race. 

With various colours erring on his face; 

In fiery red his glowing globe descends, 

High winds ancTfurious tempests he portends ; 






But if his cheeks are SMToln 'with 'Ui^id bh2«, 

H;e bodes wet weather by his waf ry hue ; j; 

It' dusky spots are varied on his brQw» 

And streaked with red, a troubled colour shew, 

Thatsollcn mixture shall at once declare 

Winds, rain, and storms; and elemental war. 

• « . • # # « 

Bat if with purple rays he brings the light, 

And a pure neav'n resign to quiet night ; . . . ' 

No rising vsrinds, or falling storms are nigh. 



MOKE paooNosrrics taken frowtthe clouds. 

3d Rule. • Clouds large^ like rocks^ grei^ 
showers. 

4th Rule. If small clouds increase^ much Tain. 

5th Rob. If large clouds decrease, fair wea* 
ther. 

6tb Riile. In su'mmer or harvest, when the 
wiod has been south two or three diiys, and it 
grows very hot, and yott see clouds rise with 
great while tops, like towers,, as if one were ob thfe 
top of another^ and juioed together with black 
on the nether side> there Will be thunder and raia 
suddenly 

7th Kule. If twa such clouds rise, one om 
either hand^ it is time to make haste to shelter. 

Mr. Worlidge gives us the following rules : 

" In a fair day, if the sky seems to be dappled 
T^ith white clouds, (which is usually termed a 
niacfcarel sky) it generally predicts rain.*' ^ 

This is confirmed by a very ingenious gentle- 
man, who has constantly observed, that **mdry 
weather, so soon as clouds appear at a great 

8 2 
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height, striped like thb. feathers in the breast of 
H hawk^ rain imiy be expected in it day or so." 

'* In a clear evening, certain small black clouds 
appearing, are undo.ubted signs of rain to Fotlow: 
or^ if black or blue clouds appear n^ar rbe sun, 
at any time of the day, or near the moon by 
night, rain usually follows."' 

** If sDQkall waierish clouds appear on the tops 
of hills, rain follows." 

" Jf clouds grow, or appear suddenly, the air 
otherwise free frooi clouds, it denotes tempests 
&i hand, especially if they appear to the south 



or weit." 



If many ehmdsi lite fl^ces of wool, are scat- 
4e0ed &oia the east, (hey foretel rain .within thxee 
day?. - T 

Whea clouds settle upon the tops of oioiin- 
iains, thev indicate haid weather. 

When the tops of oiountains are clear> it is a 
jign of fair weather; 

MORE PR0G"N0STIC!5 TAKB17 I'RDM MIST. * 

8th Rule, if mists rise in low grounds and 80C9 
Tftnifib^ fair weather. 

9tb Rule. If it rises up to the hill tops, rain ia 
a day or two. 

10th Rule. A general mist before the sun rises, 
near the full moon, fair weather. 

MORE PROGNOSTICS TAKEW FROM RAIN. 

11th Rule. Sudden rains never last long: but 
whe« the air grows thick by degrees, ^and the 
sun,.moon,and stairs, shine dimmer and dimmer^ 
it is likely to rain six hours usually. 

l^th Rule. If It begins to rain fromthe south. 
With a high wind> for two or three hours, and the 
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^'ind falls^ but the raki continues^ it i&Kkely ta 
rain twelve hours or more; and doe» usually 
rain tili a strong north wind clears the airt 
these long rains seldom hold above twelve ho,urs^ 
or happen above once a-year. ^Mn an iiUand 
country/' says Mr. Mills, '* it may not rain for 
more than twelve hours successively ; but I 
doubt this will not hold as a general rule, either 
of its duration or frequency, in all places ; for 
near the sea rains happen often which lust a 
whole day. 

13tb Rule. If it begins to rain an hour or 
two before sun-rising, it is likely to be fair be- 
fore noon, and to continue so that day : but if 
the rain begins an hour or two after sun-risings 
it is likely to rain all that day, e:!gcept the rain- 
bow be seen before it rains. 

Mr. Wo«lidge*s signs of rain are the following.. 

*' The audibility of sound are certain prognose 
tics of the teniper of the air in a still evening f 
for if tbe.^r.is replete with moisture over us, it 
depresses sounds, so that they become audible 
to a greater distance than when the air is free 
from such moisture and vapours^ Frpm whence; 
you may C;encl ode,, thai in sueh nights, or other 
times, when you hear the &ound of bells, noise 
of water,, beasts, birds, or any other sounds or 
noises, more plainly than at other times,, the air 
i^ inclinable to rain, which commonly succeeds. 

. '* If the earth, or any moist or fenny placts,, 
yield any extraordinary scents or smells, it pre- 
sages rain. 

. *^ If Apsfs lie long in the morning on the grass,, 
&|C* i^, sign^'gif^ fair weatbe^ \ but if they rise or 

83 
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Tanish suddenly, and early in the^ morning, it 
presages rainJ 

** There is a small bird, of the size and nearly 
the shape of a marten, that at certain times flies 
rery near the water, which is a most sure prog- 
nostic of tempestaous weather ; never appearing 
but against such weather, as hath been constantly 
observed by the boatmen on the Severn and the 
channel, between the Isle of Wight and the 
main land. 

*^ Ducks and geese picking their wings; 
washing themselves much, or cackling much^ 
denotes rain. 

*' If after rain comes a cold wdnd, there will 
be more raio.** 

The nightly virgin, whilst her 'wheel she plies, 
Foresees the storm impending in the skies, 
When sparkling kunps their spluttering light advance^ 
. And in their sockets oily bubbles dance. 

SRYDElt's VIRGXL. 

1 

HORB PHOGNOSnCS FAOM THB^WtNl^. 

« 

14th Rule. 'When the wind turns to north-- 
east, and it continues there two days without' 
rain, and does not turn' south tiie third day, nor 
rftin the thisd day, it is liki^ty to continue north- 
east for eight or nine days all fair, and then to* 
come south again. 

I5th Rule. If it turn again out of the south ta 
the north-east with rain, and conthlues in the 
iiorth«east two days without rain, aiKl neither 
turns south, nor rains the third day, ic is likely 
to continue north-east two or three* months^. 
-Thc' wind will-finish thesetiorfis m thrte iveelrs; 
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16th Rule. After a northerly wind, far the 
most part of two months or more, and then 
eoming south, there are usually three or four fair 
days at first, und then on the fourth or fifth day 
comes rain, or else the wind turns north again, 
and cont'mues dry. 

17th Rule. If i% returns to the south within a 
day or two, without rain, and turns northward 
with rain, and returns to the south in one or two 
days, as before, two or three times together after 
this sort, then it is likely to be in the south or 
south-west two or three months together, as it 
was in thie north before. 

•The winds will finish these turns in a fortnight; 

18th Rule. Fair weather for a week, with ^ 
southerly wind, is likely to produce a great 
drought, if there has been much rain out of the 
«outh before. The wind usually turns from the 
north to south with a quiet wiihi without rain^ 
but returns to the north with a strong wind and 
r&in» The strongest winds are when it tunw 
from south to north by west. 

19th Rule. If you see a cloud rise against the 
»wind, or side wind, when that cloud comes up 
to. you, the wind will blow the same way the 
eloud came. The same rule holds of a clear 
place, when all the sky is equally thick^ except 
one clear edge- 
When the north wind first clears the air, which 
is usually once a week, be sur^ of a fair day or 
two. 

The following are the observations of Lord 
Bacon: . ^  . - 

When the wind changes conformable to tne 
motion of the sun, that is, icom eastJtosottlh> 
frofiA fK)ath U> west^ &c. it seldom goes, back> or 
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if it does, it is only for a short time ; but if it 
moves in a contrary direction^ viz. from east to 
north, from north to west, it generally returns to 
the former point, at least before it has gone quite 
through the circle. 

When winds continue to rary^ for a few hours, 
as if it were to try in what point the}^ should 
settle, and afterwards \ begin to blow constant^ 
' they continue for many days, i 

If the south wind begins for two or three, days, 
the north wind will blow suddenly after it ; b-ut 
if the north wind blows for the same number of 
days, the south will not ri&e till afterthe east has 
blown some time 

Whatever wind begins to blow in the morn- 
ing, usually contiuucs longer than that whichi 
' rises in the evening. 
. Mr. Worlidge observes, ^* that if the wind bet 
east, or north-east, in the fore pait of the siiair 
|Der, the weather is. likely to coutinue dj-y laiul 
if westward toward the end of the summjer, theft 
will it also continue dry : if in greut rains thct 
winds rise oc fall, it signifies tbe (aiu will ioith- 
with cease« 

. "If the colours of the rainbow, tend more ta 
red than ai>y other coloar, wind follows ii if greea 
«r blue axe pcedomioanti r^in.." 

THE SIpNS O F A TEMPEST A» E TIIESB : . 

For ere- the ming winds begin t& poiWj. 

The working sea advances to the shoi-e ; 

3<>ft whispcts nm along thf; le^ty woods^ 

And mountains whisde to the murm'ring floods^;: • 

A^d chaff with eddying winds is toss'd around, 

' And dancing leaves are lifted from the ground^ 

. And iioiUa^ featfaers on the wnter play/ 
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^ 20th Rule«- If tlm ]a3t eighteen :day& of Fe- 
bruary, and the fir$t tea days of March*, are for' 
the most part rainy, then the spring and suoimer 
4|aarters will be so too: and I never kntaw a 
great drought but it entered in at that season. 

21st Rule. If the latter end of October and 
beginnine of P^ovember are for the most part 
warm and rainy, then January and February^are 
likely to be frosty and Gold| except afte^^a very 
Aty summer. 

2£d Rule. If there is frost and snow in Octo** 
ber and November, then January and February 
are likely to be open and mild. 

Mr. Ckridge gives us the following observa^ 
tioQft made by our forefathers : , 

Janiveer freeze the pot by the fire. 
If the grass grow in Janiveer> 
\ It grows the worse for't z}X the year. 

The Welchman had rather s^ his dam on the bier, .. 

Thau see a fair Februeer, 

March wind aqd May sun 

Makes clothes white and maids dun. 

When April blows his horn, 

Tis good both for hay and cora. 

An April flood 

Carries away the frog and her broods ^ * 

A cold May and windy 

Makes a full ham and a findy. 

A May flood never did good. 

A swarm of bees in May 

Is ^orlh a load of hay. 

But a swarm in July 

Is not worth a fly. 

 Qld Style, • 
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THE FOLLOWING ftUtl» ARE LAID DOWN BY LORD BACQH 

If the wainscot or walls, that used to sweat, be 
drier than usual in the beginning of winter, or 
the eves of houses drop more slowiy than ordi- 
nary, it portends a hard and frosty winter ; foe 
it shews an inclination in the k\r t6 dry weather, 
which in winter is always joined With frodt. 

General!}' a moist and cold summer portends a 
hard winter. 

A hot and dry summer and autumn, especially 
if the heat and drought extend far into Septem*- 
ber, portend *an^opeh begM>r»irt»f ot winter^ and 
cold to succeed towards the latter part, and be* 
ginning of spring. 

A warffi and open winter portends a hot and 
dry summer, for the vapours disperse into the 
winter showers ; . w hereas cold and frost keep 
thegi, in, and convey them to the late spring and 
following summer. 

Birds that i^hange countries at certain seasons^ 
if they come early, shew the temper ot the w^ea- 
ther, according to the country whence they 
came; as, in the winter^ woodcocks, snipes^ 
fieldfares, &c. if they come early, shew a cold 
winter; and the cuckoos, if they come early^ 
shew a hot summer to follow. 

A serene autumn denotes a vvindy winter ; a 
windy winter, a rainy spring ; a rainy spring, a 
serene summer ; a serene summer, a windy au- 
tumn ; so that the air, on a balance, is seldon^ 
debtor to itself; nor do the seasons succeed each 
Other in the same tenor for two years tcgether. 

Mr. Woi'lidge remarks^ that if at the begiu«^ 
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niii^ of the winter the south wind blow, and then 
the north, it is lilcely to be a cold winter; but if 
the north wind first blow, and then the south, it 
"^vill be a warm and mild winter* 

When there, are but fqw nuts, cold and wet 
liarvest generally follow; but when there is a 
great slijevv of them, hot, heavy, and dry har- 
vests succeed.. 

If the oak bears much mast, it foreshews a long 
aiul hard winter. The same has been observed 
of hips and haws. 

If broom is full of flowers^ it usually signifies 
plenty. 

Mark well the floVriag atmoads in tlie' wood ; 
If od'rous blooms the bearing branches load. 
The glebe will answer to the Sylvan reign, 
Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain. 
Bnt if a wood of leaves o'ershade the trc^. 
Such and so barren will the harvest be. 
In vain the hind shall vex the threshing fioor, . 
For empty chaff and straw will be thy store. 

Having at last once more revised this treatise, 
ivhich, through the uncertainty of life> I am not 
likely to do again, I take my leave of the rea- 
der, wishing him health, prosperity, and eood 
sport. — I &hall now (following the example of 
my pious predecessor Walton) address THAT 
POWER who penetrates and sustains all nature, 
who brings round the grateful vicissitude of the 
seasons, who has given us the inhabitants of the 
watery element, not only for bur nourishment, 
but recreation, and Whom we are sure to please, 
by receiving. hk blessings tbankfullyj and enjoy- 
ing them with propriety. 
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Father of all ! — all gpod ! — all wise !— 
Who bid'st the tempest rage or cease: 

Whose glory iilis earth, seas^and skies. 
Thou only source ^f joy and peace; 

V 

Thy wis& decrees are lif ht and just» 
Let no one, impious ! tax thy wiil^ 
"But on thy glorious mercies trust, 
And see a good, through ev*ry ill : 

Arm-^arm, with fortitude my ^rej^st, 
The various ills of life to bear ; . 

And teach thy servant, when at rest. 
For storms and troubles to prepare : 

But through whatever distressful scen^ 

Tl^ rtgnteous hand mav lead me stiU; 
Resigned to what.m^y evilsefm, 
. 1 : €fia^t9tkt my breast shall calmly fill : 

And as the seasons .onward roll. 
And years tevolving quickly ny ; 

Sweet gjTatitude shall warm my soul, 
For ml the blessings I enjoy : ^ 

Still— still FU praise that heavenly source^ 
For what it pleases ta bestow ; 

That petrifies the streamlet's coursei. 
Or bids its silver current flow ; 

if 

That regulates creation's laws, 
Bids all in harmony unite; 
And is, — The universal caute 
. Ot'ev'ry thing tbat^ good and right* 
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TERMS USED BY ANGLERS EXPLAINED. 

JRaztky a knot in a hair or lipk. 
Bed, hairs bed well when they twist kindly. 
Bedding, the body of an artificial fly, 
Breaky a knot in the joint of a rod. 
Chine a salmon, cut liim up. 
Cock, a float cocks when it <iwims perpendicu- 
lar in the water. 

Drag, ah instrument to disentangle the line. 

Fin a chub, cut him up. 

Frash a chuby dress him. 

GiVrfcrrrf, the link of a line. 

Gobbet a tront, cut him up. 

Grabble, fishing on the grabble is when the 
line is sunk with a running plummet fast to the 
bottom, so that the hook-link plays in the water. 

Hang a fishy hook him. 

Kinky a line kinks in trowlitig, when it is 
twisted between the top of the rod and the rinff. 

Leash offish, three. 

Pouch, a pike pouches when he swallows the 
bait. 

Prime, fish are said to prime when they leap 
out of the water. 

Shoaly any grestt number of fish together. 

Solay a bream, cut him up. 

Splate a pike, cut him up. 

Thrashy any tbing which swims down the 
tvater. 

Trounchton an eel, cut hin^up. 

Tusk a barbel, cut him up. 

Veer your line, let it off the real after sU'ikino-, 

R 
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ADDENDA. 



iVXlNNOW-fishing comes in about the mid- 
^^e of March, and continues till the latter end 
of August; it is a most excellent bait, very de- 
structive, of strong exercise, being always in 
emotion, and affords the angler variety of sport. 
To he angled ^vith at any time of the day, from 
Sun -rise to sun-set, and lakes the bpst and 
largest fish. 

Cod'bait-^shitig comes in about a fortnight in 
May, and continues till about the middle of 
June : it is a very killing bait^ and will take al- 
most every sort of fish, in deep standing waters 
as well as in streams, mornings and evenings, 
till the middle of June. 

Maggot, or Gentlt-Jtihing comes in about the 
beginnir>g of May,- and continues till the latter 
end of February, in the next year ; it is the best 
and most killing ground-bait that was ever made 
use of; it will take every sort of fish that swims 
in fresh water, except salmon or pike., 

GrasS'hopper-Jishing comes in about the latter 
end of June, and continues till the latter end of 
August. It is a curious fine bait, very natural 
to fis'i, but very tender ; to be drawn upon a 
leaded hook, No..£, after the same manner as 
the cod-baity and will take almost all sorts of 
fish as pike, trout, grey ling, perch, chub, roach, 
dac^, 8ic. &c. 
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Cabbage-TPormifishing comes in about the 
middle of June, and continues in their sttcces- 
si ve flights till the latter end of October. There 
are three sorts which the fish are remarkably 
fond of^ and are equal in goodness to the cocf- 
bait and grass-hopper, and will take the same 
sorts of fish. 

Worm, or Uottom-Jizhing, comes in about the 
middle of February, if the weather is mild^ and 
continues good all the year; you may fish with 
a worm, all or any time of the day, if the water 
is discoloured by rain ; but if low, clear, and 
fine, only mornings and evenings : it is the <ju)st 
general bait we have, atid will talte evc»ry kFnd 
of fisli ; the proper worms for angling are fully 
described in this treatise. 
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BOOKS 

Novi p It blisking by 

B. CROSBY AND CO, 

STATIONERS'.COU RT. PATE RNO^iT EU-ROW, 
LONDON, 



Ke^tly printed in footsca^ 8vo. ombellished with a beautiful Plate, 
fnice 5S.THE FISHERMAN'S HUT in the HIGHLANDS of SCOT- 
JLAND, with other Poems. By ALEXANDER YEMAN, Esq. 

TAYLOR'S ANGLING, in all its Branches, reduced to A complete 
Science; being the result of more than 40 years real Practice aod strict 
Observation, 5s. 

ANGLER'S POCKET-BOOK; or, COMPLETE ENGLI.«»T AN- 
CrlER, bein^ all thaf need be known in that Art; with NUBB's CELE- 
. B RATED TREATISE on. T'HOLLiNG, some new Discoveries, and many 
Wood Cuts, sewed 2s. 6d. 

BEI/L'S POCKET FARHIER, shewing how to ifse a Horse on a Jour. 
uey. A new Edit, with Iinurovements by a Veterinary Surgeon. Is. 

BELL'S TEN MINUTES ADVICE to those going to Purchase a 
Horse, a new Edit, by ditto. Is. 

MI LER's GARDENER'S CALENDAR, and Farmer's Monthly Re- 
niembrancer,3s. 

TAPLlN's COMPENDIUM pf PRACTICAL and EXPERIMENTAL 
FARRIERY, equally adapted to the convenience of Geailemcn, the Far- 
mer, the Groom, and the Smith, with Models of Shoes, &c. 8vo. ods. 53. 

TAFLIN's FARRIERY IMPROVED, shewiu-^ the Structuie, Figure, 
T)iscaaes, a»id Cure. — Rules for Purchasiup;, Breeding, and Traiuing a 
Ilofse. with plates. — Also Receipts for the Cure of the diseases of Oxen, 
Cu.wa, Calvps, Sh6ep, Lambs, Ilot^s, &t:. A new Edit. Is. 6d. 
.. THE GARDENER'S POCKET JOURNAL; or. DAILY ASSIS- 
TANT in the MODERN PRACTICE of ENGLISH GARDENING. > 
a'Conclse monthly Di.*play of all the General Works throughout the Vebr. 
^Uth Edit, by JOHN AUERCttOMBlE.iiMeAor qf" every Man his own , 
CardencTt price ls.6d. or on hue pa{ftr, with a Description of the various 
Implements, .is. 

By the siime Author, a. TREATISE on the GARDEN MUSHROOM, 
12mo. .3s. 

COLL INS's CO>n?LETE READY RECKON ER for general Use, in 
Miniatuie, cousistig^ of Tables, ready cast up, of any Quantity or kind of 
Goods, from one Farthing to one Pound, very neatly printed. A JJU of 
all ^ofnmerciaL Stamps now in use. Duty on Male Servants, Travellers, 
i^ppinen, and, a tiorrect Hat of Bankers, price Is. 8d. calf-lettered, or 
ueat sheep. Is. .Sd. . . 

POLITE LETTER- WRITER ; consisting of Entertaining, Familiar, 
and Original letters on Friendship,, Business, Love, and Education, with 
Grammatical Institutes, and useful Instructions for making Pens, Ink, and 
-writing a fair, clear, and expeditious Hand ; Forms of Petitions, Cards, &c. 
with an elegant Frontispiece, 12mo. sewed, 8s. 

CROSBY'S LONDON UNIVERSAL LETTER-WRITER; or, 
WHOLE ART OF POLITE CORRESPONDENCE, on Business, Edu- 
catioiK Love, &c. neatly printed, price Is. 

THE SURVEYOR'S GUIDE; or, a Treatise on Practical Land-Sur- 
veying, in six parts, wifh tlie Method of Drawing, reducing or augmenting 
, Plans. By /. COTES, Surveyor at Wirksworth. in Derbyshire, Uie moat 
. difiicult County to survey in the Kingdom, price 5s. . 
A New SoagfBoQk,tuith the Mime, adapted for the. Voices Violin, or 
. . German Flute, 

THE CALEDONIAN MUSICAL RIfipOSITORY ; a .3electiou of es- 
teemed Songs, embellished with Copper-Plates, and neatly printed, 3s. 6d.in' 
boards, or 4s. bound in red. 

THE MIRROR of WIT, for 18D7 ; beioR a Collection of the best Bpn 
Mots, laugh^le Anecdotes, Witticisms, &:c. in the English Language, 
piice,ls. 
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BOOKS KOW. PUBUSIUKG 



7%« second Editiou, price IS*, extra boards ; to which U now added 
anteral taluabte Articles on Wooi, Live Stock, &c. and Wood Cuts qf 
Vieaiffrrent Breeds qf CattU; two useful Daga, and other Copper^ 
plates ; ^ 

THE COMPLETE GRAZIER; o^ FARMER aad CATTLE 
DEALER'S ASSISTANT. Containing Ihstructious for buviog the best 
Brecd» of Live Stock, breeding, mring, und fattening of Cattle; Treat- 
ment of ttit Diseases of Cows, and £^vcs at the times of calvinj^ and 
yfaning; the general Economy of a Grass Farm; various metliods ot pfe- 
paring Food for Cattle in severe Wintera and Times of Scarcity; the 

Senerai Management of the Diary, watering Meadows, &c. &c. &c 
lustratcd by Enji^'avings of the various ^plemonts used, on Wood and 
Copper-plates. ,By a Liitcolnshire Graaicr, assisted by several Yorkshire, 
Norfolk, and Leicestershire Farmers. 

TREATISE ou the Choice, Buying, and general Management of Xdve 
Stock ; to which is added, an Appendix on the Improvement of British 
Wool, and on the Extermination of Vermin from Farm Yards, &c. &c. 
-with many Wood-Cots, ftc. By the Author of *'Hie. Complete Gra- 
zier.'' 3s. 6d. 

The Teuth Edition, containing an eatended Account of tlie BOMAN 
 CATHOLJCS, and other improvements, also now irst added, a SCRIP- 
TUME CURONOLOGr^Kad the Tenets of JO/MAA^i* SOUTHCOTE, 
A SKEXGH of the DENOMINATIONS INTO WlilCH THE 
CHRIS11AN WORLDS DIVIDED ; accomnanied with a persuasive to 
Religious Moderation. To which is prefixed, an Account of AtheiMb* 
Deism, Judaism, Mahometaniam, and Christianity, adapted to the presraK 
times, by JOHN EVANS, A. M. with 8 heads, a new Edit. 3s. 6d. 

LOWNDES'S NEW and COMPLETE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
from the Invasion of Julius Caraar to the year 1806, including Ntilson's 
Victory and Death, Battle of Aust»riita, &c. in <iiBeatto& »nd Answer, 
adapted for the Use of Schools. Price 5s. bound 

PRESENT FOR AN APPRENTICE, containing Rulet for hit Con- 
duct to his Master and m the World, by ^ late Lord BCayot of X4>ndoa» 
To which is added. Dr. Watt*soBd Dr. Fk«nklin't Advice, «t 

GKOSBT*S ELEGANT PRECEPTOR; or an INTRODUCnOX 
to the KNOWLEDGE of the WORLD ; consisting of Instructions on 
Morality,' Useful and Ornamental Ikecomplishments, a new Edit, Unifium 
with Crosby's Letter Writer, Is. 

THE SOLDIER'S FAMILY, or GUARDIAK GENU, by MISS 
ORMESBY, 4 vol. 11.6s. 

A WINTER IN BATH, 4voI. second Edit. 18b. 

HUMAN BEINGS. S vol. by F. LATHOM, Esq. lSs.6d. 

SANS SOUCI PARK; or, THE MELANGE, 3 vol. 13s. 6d. 

ELLEN HEIRESS of the CASTLE, by Mrs. PILKINGTON, 13^ 6d 

BENEVOLENT MONK, in 3 vol. by the AUtbor of the White 
Knight, 13s. 6d. 

Where may be hadt^itpubUAed, ». a- 

1. Olivia and Marcella; or the Strangers, 3 vol. by Mas. Korris* 15 

5. The Orphans of Soowdon, 3 vol. second Edit, by Miss Onpni&g • 12 

a. Mn. Manners' Castle of Noavier, 8 vol 8 <^ 

4. Bristed's Edward and Anna, S vol 80 

6, smith's Bventfol Marriage, 4 vol. ' ^ * * ' * '^ ® 

6. Eversfield Abbey, 3 vol. by the Author of the Aunt and Kelce • It 

7. Sherwood. Forest, 3 vol. by Mrs. Gooche 10 

& Byerle/s Nature; or,Pictureef the Passions, 4 vol MO 

■9. Ferdinand end Amelia, 3 vol .••• 18 

la Secrets of the Castle, by Mr. Gary, 8 vol. TO 

11. The Monk of Dissentis. a Romance, 3 vol. by J. Powell • • • 18 

12. Leopold, or the Bastard, 8 vol •••i> 80 

13. Lewis's Feudal Tyrants, 4 vol ••• 88 

THE NEW SPEAKER; or, ENGLISH CLASS-BOOK, Thiid Uit. 

consisting of 



1. Moral and IiiStructive Essays. 
8. Narratives and Pathetic Pieces. 

3. Dialogues. 

4. Orations and Harenfoes. 
To which is prefixed a ibort SystMii of Bbetorici tad a& Baii^ 



5. Epistle*. 

6. Miscellaneons Pieeei* 

7. Select Poetieal Taitellbi. 



BT B. CROSBY At^ CO. 

•iatioD, or Delivery ; chiefly extracted firom BI^*s Lectures ; for the itfe 
of Schools, by W. BiAVOR, L.L.D. price 4s. 

CROSBY'S New and Complete POCKET GAZETTEER of ENG- 
LAND and WALES, fine paper, with Maps coloured, ?•• 6d. or oq 
small Paper, '#ith plain Maps, As; consisting of (arranged under separate 
Heads)' 

1. A Description of the Towns.— -9. Situation. Extent, Trade, Mannfacfa>* 
ries, 8cc. — S. Post-Oflice Hoars to and from London and the North.— 4. 
Principal Inns.— il. DistHUce from London and adjoining Towus.---6. Gra- 
tlemen's Seats, and remarkable Buildings. — 7- Charitable Institutions, Li. 
braries. — 8. Bankers, and on whom they draw in London. — 9- Market 
Days, Fairs, &c. — 10. Government, Customs, and Privileges. — 11. Coaches, 
Waggons, and their Hours.— ^tt. Amusements. Curiosities, Races, ice, 
13. Literarv. or other remarkable Characters, in or near each Towa. 

TO MKINS's, POEMS, on various Subjects, selected to enfiM-ce the 
Practice of Virtue, and to comprise iq one volume the Beauties of Eng. 
llsh Poetry. Embellished witii f6ur elegant Engravings by Hopwoc^ 
and Son, beautifully printed on fine wove paper, and ciirefttUy hot- 
pressed, 4s. 6d. bds. 

Another Edition, on small Paper fpr Schools, with a Frontispiece, making 
a handsome Pocket Volume, is. 6d. bds. 

FENELON^s TREATISE on tlie EDUCATION of DAaOHTEKS^ 
adapted to English Readers ; with an original Chapter on Religious Stu- 
dies, from the French, by the Rev. T. F. DIBDIN. Dedicated to the 
Quchess of Bedford, and embellished with a i>eautifal Engraving, Svo. 
boards, 8s. 

JUVENILE PIECES, including an Ess^ on Education, Student*s 
Dream, Female Excellence, Early Wisdom, Evening Meditations, Reflec- 
tions from the Monument, and on the Nineteenth Century, &c. by J. 
EVANS, Author of the Sketch of Religions, 3s. (Jd. 

mESSAN's (ABBE) HISTORY of tlie HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY ; 
er, th€ Fables of the Ancients, elucidated from Historical Records ; 75 
«neraving9, by Birrel,8vo.08. 

MISS BElHAMs BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of 673 CELE- 
BRATED WOMEN, embellished Uritlx five elegant Portraits, 8vo. fine 
paper, 12s. Another Edit. 12mo. 7s. 

ELEMENTS OF SELF-KNOWLEDGE, intended to lead Youth into 
an Early Acquaintance with the Nature of Man, Sketch of the Human 
Fram^, a Vi^w of the Mental Faculties, ^and an Inquiry into the Passions ; 
viz. Ambition, Anger, Antipathy, Curiosity, Fear, Hope, Joy, Love, 
.Shame, Sorrow, Sympatliy, Wonder. A View of the Mind. Memory, Ima- 
Kination, Brain, Organs of Sense, Liberty, and Conscience. By R. p. 
DALLAS, Esq. The second Edit. ro^aMSmo. neatly printed, 5s. boards, 
ei&bdlished with a beautiful Frontispiece. 

MELMO'IU's (SIDNEY) BEAUTIES of BRITISH PROSE, intended * 
as a Companion to his Beauties of Poetry, l^^mo. 5s. 

BEAUTIES of DR. JOHN MOORE, selected from his Moral, Philo- 
sophical, and Mis<!ellaneous Works, with hii Life and Portrait, 53. 

STRUVB's ESSAY on the ART of RECOVERING PERSONS 
APPARENTLY DEAD; with the proper means to be adopted in Drown- 
i ng Cases of Imminent Danger ; particularly on suspended Animation, 
and Observations on the Signx of Recovery, orJ>eath; also on the va- 
rious Kinds of Poisons, &c. &c. ISmo. Ss. 

TWO MENTORS, a modern Story, by the Author of the Old English 
Baron, 4s. 6d. 

' THE FABLES of FLORA, by DR. LANOHORNE, with Harding*s 
Plates, drawn by Stothard, and engraved by Birrell, &c. printed in an ele- 
gant Stile , tjo which is now first added the Life of the Author, by F. W. 
BLAGDON, Esq. 5s. bds. 

LUCKCOCK's PRACTICAL ENGLISH BOOK-KEEPING, for the 
Use of Schools, Tradesmen, &c. on a contracted Scale ; yi(ith the nature 
of Profits and Discounts, for general Utility, small folio, bds. 7s. 

TURNER'S YOUNG BOOK-KEEPER'S ASSISTANT, shewing him, 
in the most plain aM easy Manner, the Italian method of stating Dehtor 
and Creditor, Is. . 
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BOOKS 1«)^V PUBLISHING 



AN" INTROPUCTION to tin USR of tho GLOBES, for Youth of 

both Stx»6, i-ontaii. ng D'jfiirious aoa pjobleins in Geometry, the Pro- 
.?ectiou -of the Sphere, the hib^ niid Piasiossof Geometry and Asti-onomv 
&c. with many Pi .:es. By J0H:N O EIG, Tec-cLer of r."o^raphy aild 
%iid Aritlmietic, Chelsea Trii ••. U in ..jc iitatcit Mannei, 2s. 6J. 

i A VEW INTRODUCTlui.' TO AMI ifiMRTIC, designed for Youne 
Gentlemen, ai\d Gr<tinmai Stliools in general, 2s. 
\ A/so 

THE YOUNG LADIES' NEW GUIDE TO ARTTIIMETIC. The 
fourth Edit, impioved. 2s. 

USSAYS on RHETOR iC. abridged rhiofly from Dr.. Blair's Lec- 
ture*, on that Science, Die fitch Edit, neatly printed in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. 
-bound. '' 4 ' 

LE PETIT RnETOKlCIEN FRANCOISE, on AbrSge de la Rhetori- 
que Francois*", al'usoee d»'s Jeunes Personnel de Tun et de Tautre sexe ; 
avec des exom^jles tires de nieilleurs OrateuiS et Poetes modemes*. 
par AmLE^ILLE BlilDEL, A.M. the fourth Edition, price 4s. 6d. 
bound. 
Auteur du Truite des Genres Vrancoia, de Siemens des la Prormncia - 

tion Fravc.ttie, et du Rudv/itrttUe la Langue Franreise. 

ANQUE ilL's Summary of Universal History, from the Creation to the 
present Time, 9 vol. 8vo. :tl. 12s. This is the only complete Work of the 
Kind at a rcasonabh* price. 

ADAM^j UNIVERSAL HISTORY, from the Creation to the present 
Time, Svol.Svo. 11. is. 

NAYLOR's mSTORY ©f the HELVETIC REPUBLIC, 2 vols. 
8v0. 10s. 

BELIEVER'S POCKiET COMPANION, containing a Number of 
Passages (chiefly Promises; from the Sacrpd Writings* in Prose and Verse. 
By J. EVANS, 4d. 

CHGARFUL PIETY; or, ilELTGION WITHOUT GLOOM. By 
the Rev. .TQHN BERRIDGE, with his Life, and a Portrait, 6d. 

PLEASING PRECEPTOR; or, FAMILIAR INSTRUCTIONS. 
adapted to the Capacities of Youth, in two vols. 12mo. illustrated " witli 
Cuts, 63 

MYTHOLOGICAL DICTIONARY : an Account of the Gods, God- 

WALKER'S ELEMENTS of GEOGRAPHY, with :Map8 and Plates, 
8vo. new Edit. I2s. 

WALKER'S UNIVERSAL GAZETEER, with] fourteenMap*. J3s. 6d. 

WALKER'S ATLAS to hisGeogiaiihy and Gazetteer, 8vo. h'felf-bd.Bs. 

GEOGRaPHT in MINIATURE, or the WORLD AT ONE VIEW; 
the Empirtis, Kingdoms, States, Government, Strength, Religion, &c. (ui 
•ne large sheet. Is. 

MORSE'*. AMERICAN GAZETTEER, with Maps, Qs. 

BlTTO^fina Paper, an4 coloured Maps, 12s. 

EXERCISES. INSTKUCTIVii AND ENTERTAINING, in faJsc 
EaglisU. 12th Edit. Is. 3d. 

FISHER'S YOUNG MAN'S BEST COMPANION. London Edition, 
3s. 6d. 

FaWCETT's advice to YOUTH on EARLY PIETY, &c. «s. 

DILWORTH'S ARITHMETIC ; or, SCHOOLMASTERiS ASSIS« 
TANT, improved by M. R. SAUNDERS, upwards of Forty Yeara a' 
Tut^r of Youth,2s' fid. 

LEVErrs LESSONS i>n ASTRONOMY and GEOGRAPHY. 2s. 

Bl RTH-DAY^ ; or Moral Dialogues and otlier Stories, by Mrs. SOMER^ 
VILLE, Is. 6d. 

The "FRIENDS; or a Contrast between Virtue and Vice, Is. 6d 

SMITH'S (CHARLOTTE) MINOR MORALS, o» Natural History, 
Aupcdoies, and Ori<«'itial Stories, 4s. 

DAY*s S.\NDFORD and MERTON, 3 vols. 12mo. with plates, lh« only 
. genume and complete Edition published; neatly bound, lOi. 6d. 
' An ABRIDGMENT of the same WORK, 1 vol. l2mo. bd. 3s. 6d. 

WILf/'AM TEl-L, the Deliverer of his Country, and other Stories, 2s. 

MUSEU M for Young Gentlemen and Ladies, Is. 6d. 

SOMERVlLLFs LESSONS for CHILDREN, Is, 
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